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Why Advertising Headquartéets a 
d Specializes in Schools olf 
At THE Golden Anniversary Celebration of the y 
; founding of this house, Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., . 
Ny of Miss Mason’s School for Girls, speaking of school ry) 
ns advertising as done at Advertising Headquarters, ad- ab 
u dressing Mr. Ayer, said: uw 
bs “You changed entirely the character of school advertising. = 
ab You not only advertised the private schools, but you adver- ab 
tised the importance of education, and many a boy and many me 
x a girl got his or her vision of what an education would mean y 
’ attended that school, had that training, ‘and became 
l a leader in the higher type of thought and speech and action l 
S which made business finer and all the social life . 
i of the community richer. . This .is the service you 
“ have helped to send out through all our land. tdi. 
ab “And I want to impress upon you the durable quality of Tt) 
Mf that work. Suppose one school and a hundred pupils in that Nd 


school, and they gain but one thought which elevates their 
lives and stays with them. The average life of that pupil is ab 
fifty years, and if every one of those hundred pupils have ub 

¥ 





gained that thought, you have elevated five thousand years 
of human life. And then take the life of the schools, ours is 
going on twenty years . . . you have elevated a hundred 


SSS SS 


thousand years of human life. . . . Them consider you 
are reaching four hundred schools or more, and do you know , 
what that means . . . forty million years of human life ” 
elevated in one generation. And then when you take that a 
message and picture it as coming down to the children’s chil- “ 
¥ dren’s children, you get a picture of something that is more vw 
; than all the industries in the world. ab 
“I salute you, Mr. Ayer, . . as the co-founder of 
/ more schools than any citizen of this country, and as rendering “ 
" a greater service to schools than ag any other citizen, rT 
living or dead, has ever rendered in this nation or in the [| 
world at large.” . 
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FROM THE N. Y. STATE TRANSIT COMMISSION REPORT 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923 





“Where people used to walk they now 
ride, because in most instances it is no 
longer possible to walk the distance be- 
tween work and home. Surface cars 
and bus lines, while playing a highly 
important part in short-haul transpor- 
tation and in feeder traffic, are seen to 
be less and less a solution of the long- 
haul transportation problem.” 
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Is Advertising a Nurs 
Bartender? 


What Are the Brands of “Alcoholic” Advertising ?—And 
Greatest Weakness Its Greatest Strength? 






By Alex Osborn 


TH other day I almost broke 
the heart of a hard-boiled 
advertiser. I told him he was 
not big enough to advertise, al- 
though he happened to be among 
the three greatest factors in his 
industry. 

It stunned him and he asked 
for an explanation. Briefly I 
told him: 

“You are trying to do a na- 
tional job with $40,000. Your 
$40,000 a year cannot possibly 
compete against the million-dollar 
advertising program of your main 
competitor. Your $40,000 spread 
over the country cannot hope to 
make a dent. To keep a sane 
ratio to your volume of sales, you 
cannot afford more than $40,000. 
In fact, you. can’t afford even 
that.” 

“Why?” he asked dumfounded. 

“Simply because $40,000 cannot 
be a sales economy in your case. 
It has to be spread so thin it has 
little or no result in cutting down 
sales resistance. In your highly 
competitive market you could 
reduce your sales resistance to a 
greater extent by lowering your 
prices 2 per cent than by spend- 
ing the same 2 per cent on ad- 
vertising.” 

He saw the point because he 
knew it held true in_regard to 
his particular field. In another 
field, $40,000 might be a splen- 
didly economical advertising in- 
vestment. But in this case it was 
an ante without a chance to draw 


cards. The only moral of this 
story is the obvious one—adver- 
tising requires adequate money. 

But is money all? A director 
of another company certainly 
thought so when he said: 

“We have had a five-year rec- 
ord of increasing advertising 
expenditures which have resulted 
in increased sales records every 
year. This year a 25 per cent 
increase in our -appropriation has 
given us a per cent gain in 
volume. I want our company to 
sell a million dollars more stock 
to myself and the other stock- 
holders, and to put that million 
into an advertising campaign this 
coming year.” 

I told him this would be waste- 
ful and dangerous. To quadruple 
the appropriation overnight 
seemed to me to be courting 
shipwreck. 

“Why?” he said. “If we can 
make 50 per cent gains with only 
25 per cent increases, why can’t 
we quadruple our sales with four 
times as much advertising ?” 

“Because,” I suggested, “adver- 
tising needs time as well as 
money. our present appropria- 
tion is mot inadequate. It is 
plenty big enough to make a dent. 
Five years from now you can 
invest a million a year quite 
a By that time you will 

ve sown enough seed with your 
ee: & then $400,000, then 

000, then $750,000 a year, so 
that when you do use a million or 
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so it will help harvest what you 
will have sown. You can then 
cash in or thé million dollars a 
year, after the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been in- 
vested, plus the weeks and months 
and years of time.” 

Many big business men still 
regard advertising as a bartender 
that can serve up a bunch of 
drinks that will make the patron 
go right out and lick the world. 

_ The advertising man often lets 
himself be beguiled into that 
false role. And if he does, he 
is forced to serve up some of 
the good old high-powered short- 
lasting brands of alcoholic adver- 
tising which invariably lead to 
a bad morning-after. Some of 
the best-known brands of this 
firewater are: “Circus Stuff,” 
“Copy Writer’s Delirium,” “Golden 
Lure” and “Old Dr. Price’s.” 

Circus Stuff is one of the most 
prominent and dangerous. The 
ingredients are a large shining 
tally-ho, six sleek horses, a calli- 
ope, two trumpets, and four men 
dressed in red with brass but- 
tons. Given this combination, any 
advertiser will make his home 
folks sit up and take notice— 
while the parade lasts. 

The parade passes. The music 
dies in the drone of voices. The 
crowd oozes away. Next day it 
is something to talk about. A 
few weeks later it is forgotten, 
except for the memory of its cost, 
and that dark-brown headache 
that followed in its wake. 

While the “Circus Stuff” adver- 
tiser lavishes his money, the pub- 
lic is attentive, impressed, eager, 
expectant. But this kind of 
advertising is alcoholic. Perhaps 
the product lacks merit—the prod- 
uct may be good but the adver- 
tising may have created. false 
expectations in the minds of the 
people. The headache of alco- 
holic blues sets in when the 
excitement fades. Soon the infant 
product begins to languish and 
Barnum & Bailey and all the 
Four Ringlings together could not 
keep alive the product that got 
its power from this kind of 
advertising. 


“Copy Writer’s Delirium” is 
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superlative stuff. This, perhaps, 
is the most ordinary form of 
alcoholic advertising. It comes 
in an ink-black bottle bearing on 
its face a fine-looking label, 
“Bottled in bond—guaranteed 100 
proof.” Alas, the label is coun- 
ter feit. 

Out of this bottle come such 
statements as: “Our 
best,” and “Don’t buy 
brands and get cheated—buy 
and be happy.” 


BUT REMEMBER THE AFTERMATH 


Remember the story of the little 
boy who cried “Wolf! Wolf!” 
At first his cry got the home- 
folks all “het” up and later when 
there actually was a wolf nobody 
would believe him! So with the 
manufacturer who keeps shout- 
ing: “My product is- best!” 
Perhaps it may give a product a 
quick edge. But then comes the 
cold gray dawn of “never-again.” 

“Golden Lure” is made up of 
premium-stuff — gold watches, 
roller skates, felt pennants, paper 
kites, bicycles and silver thimbles. 
This brand has a_ wonderful 
record of stimulation but the his- 
tory of a thousand cases indicates 
that while the prescription usually 
results in strength, pep and go, 
at first, its usual ultimate result 
suggests the proverbial operation 
—it was successful but unfortu- 
nately the patient died. 

“Old Dr. Price’s” always looks 
tempting. Everybody knows that 
a department store or a mail- 
order house uses this brand as a 
regular year-in-and-year-out stim- 
ulant. But, let us remember that 
such merchants sell so many 
items that they can cut the price 
on one item once a year and 
then let that item die for the 
balance of the time, whereas in 
the manufacturing business, usu- 
ally, we have but one or two 
items to sell and we depend for 
success upon keeping sales of 
these going all the time. So for 
the manufacturer, “Old Dr. 
Price’s” brand is usually wood- 
alcohol and means certain suicide. 
For if we base our advertising 
on cut-price we eventually are 
forced to do one of three things: 


— is 


other 
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HY does the Christian Herald 

exert such a big influence in the 
purchase of supplies and equipment 
for charitable and philanthropic insti- 
tutions as well as for churches and 
church activities? 


Because so many of its subscribers 
are on the Committees or Governing 
Boards authorized to make group 
purchases. 


Think what a tremendous amount 
of foods, furnishings, building mate- 
rial, radio, musical equipment and 
supplies is bought for such institu- 
tions! 


This wholesale market plus the in- 
tense loyalty of every Christian 
Herald subscriber, offers a total po- 
tential much greater than can be ex- 
pected from a secular publication. 


Christian 
Herald 


“In small towns where church homes dominate.” 
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Keep the price down (in which 
case the treatment loses punch 
and we lose our profit). 

Keep cheapening the quality of 
the product (in which case the 
product dies of an _ inferiority 
complex). 

Or raise the price back to 
where it belongs (which may 
cause the product to die from 
odious comparison). 

Go back over the list. “Circus 
Stuff,” “Copy Writer’s Delirium,” 
“Golden Lure,” “Old Dr. Price’s.” 
All of these cost money. All 
of them give quick stimula- 
tion. But none of them build 
permanently, and that is the with- 
out-which-nothing of advertising. 
And the sad part of it all is that 
many manufacturers, embittered 
by experience with one or an- 
other form of alcoholic advertis- 
ing, believe that advertising is no 
good anyway and that no form 
of advertising can bring perma- 
nent success. 

An expert on bread-marketing 
said to me six years ago: 

“No brand can last. I have 
been connected with the selling 
and advertising of bread _ for 
twenty years. I have seen hun- 
dreds and hundreds of brands 
start off with a bang and then 
drop out of sight overnight. 
People get tired of one brand of 
bread after a while and jilt ‘t to 
rush to the newest comer in the 


bread line.” 
“But,” I asked, “how is it that 
Campbell’s Soups are stronger 


year by year? And Heinz Pork 
and Beans? Why do they suc- 
ceed year after year, while bread 
can never be of a permanent 


brand?” ; 
“The answer is,” said the bread 
authority, “simply that people 


grow tired of bread. They want 
a change just as a man likes to 
shift from one cigar to another.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “there is 
some other answer. Perhaps 
bread history was wrongly made. 
The reason why brands have 
failed is possibly not the fault of 
the consumer. She is no more 


fickle in regard to bread than 
to pork and beans, 
crackers. 


or tea, or 
Perhaps it is the bread 
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advertiser who has been fickl 
He may have failed to keep up 
the quality of his bread. He ma, 
have tried to build a brand with 
alcoholic stimulants instead of 
solid food. A brand of bread 
can be permanent if it is alway 
kept as good as when it starts, 
and if it is nurtured on good 
advertising instead of being 
drugged with premiums and 
superlatives.” 

And since that time I have seen 
at least one brand of bread stand 
the test of time. It has been 
advertised consistently month in 
and month out for eight years. 
The quality has been kept up and 
sales have continued to increase 
year after year, without cessation. 

The part that advertising has 
played in the permanent success 
of this brand has been essential! 
but still incidental. The main 
point about the advertising is that 
it has been nutritious advertising 
rather than shot-in-the-arm stuff. 
It has taken a lot of courage on 
the part of the manufacturer to 
provide a continuous and ample 
advertising appropriation, and to 
steer away from the old methods 
which were based on the idea of 
immediate results — never mind 
about tomorrow's katzenjammer. 

Alcoholic advertising is waste- 
ful. Nutritious advertising is 
slow. It takes time as well as 
money, and here is why: 

Advertising is a matter of 
building or changing brain-cells. 
Every time a person reads an ad- 


vertisement, a mental change 
takes place. Some old brain-cells 
are displaced, new ones are 


formed or old ones are deepened. 
An advertisement puts into these 
brain-cells not only the idea that 
there is such a product as yours, 
but also the thought, belief, con- 
viction and, ultimately, religion 
that your product is a worthy 
one. All the new brain-cells that 
you create have to push out 
,brain-cells already established, in 
“order to make room for them- 
selves. Therefore, advertising 
only succeeds when it makes new 
brain-cells stick. Alcoholic adver- 
tising may raise hob with a brain- 
(Continued on page 170) 
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i. ‘‘Gwan, Walt! Hurry up and read!’’ j 


on “Sufferin’ catfish! I can’t! I’ve pretty nearly laffed 

to my old head off now.” 

le “Well, what did I tell you? Didn’t I say it was a lulu?” F 
to “Aw! Can th’ chatter, can’tcha, Dick? We oughta be ae 
ds doing that math lesson right, now, but first we gotta hear ay 
Oo how this bird comes out.” 


id When a boy finds that books are friends, it’s hard to 
make him answer the dinner bell, even. Like a mole he | 
burrows along through the pages, oblivious to time, appe- d 

tite, everything. i 


AMERICAN Boy 





; rp | 
i. takes five hundred thousand boys, averaging 1514 to 16 | 
e years in age, by the arm every month and introduces them 4 
d. to the good friends that are books. By its stories and i 


special articles, THE AMERICAN Boy is cultivating in its i 
at half-million readers a love for tales of derring-do, whether a 
they be laid along the Spanish Main or along the Main 
a Streets of industry, commerce and the professions. | 
n AMERICAN Boy readers know that books are as much 
y a part of living as are dishes and beds. Introduce your 
at friends in a circle where they will be welcomed. opy 
it for the March issue should reach us not later than 
n January 15th. 


ss THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
V (Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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To analyze your markets this book Dae you facts — 
quickly — accurately —concisely. 3rd Edition— Based 
on 1920 census. 


Every Sales Executive 
should own this book— 


Because it gives the facts 
they need most right now! 


If you are laying out sales operations for 
the coming year—if you are analyzing 
your sales territories—then you will find 
this bbok—Population and Its Distribution 
—invaluable—almost indispensable. 


It tells, for example: 


How many people live in each state, city 
and town. 


How many homes are in each state and what 
percentage are urban and rural. 
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Population of cities grouped by size. 


Which states have the highest personal and 
corporation incomes and which pay the 
most in taxes. 


Number of retail and wholesale dealers in 
drugs, groceries, hardware, furniture, elec- 
trical supplies, etc. 


These facts—and many more—Popula- 
tion and Its Distribution gives you quickly 
—accurately—concisely. 


The only book that meets this need 


It is unique in the field it covers. Figures, 
widely scattered, have been brought to- 
gether under one cover in this book— 
giving a clear and many-sided picture of 
the distribution of our population. 

Hundreds of firms use this book. 
Among them are the United States Rub- 
ber Company, Joseph Campbell Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Swift & Co., Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Arbuckle Brothers, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Sears, Roebuck & Co. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., Curtis Publishing Co., 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Remington Type- 
writer Co. 


Write today for your copy of this book 


We shall be glad to send a copy on receipt of 
Five Dollars ($5.00). If you wish to return the 
book in five days, we will refund your money. 
Write for your copy today. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Statistical Department, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 











National Biscuit Company’s Selling 
Plan on Trial 


Federal Trade Commission Seeks to Determine What Is Unfair Com- 
petition as Regards Discounts Allowed Various Kinds of Dealers 


Special Washington Correspondence 

O what extent can a sales plan 

be varied, in service and prices 
offered, to meet competition in 
different sections of the coun- 
try? Is it legitimate to refuse to 
sell co-operative groups of retail- 
ers in one section and sell them in 
another? Can selling service be 
forced on one class of dealers and 
charged for in discounts, while 
another class is sold without ser- 
vice and given a better discount? 
Is it a legal practice to sell chain 
stores at a discount based on the 
total purchases of the entire chain, 
while selling competing indepen- 
dent stores at prices based on indi- 
vidual purchases? Can advertising 
create a monopoly? 

Literally thousands of questions 
have been presented by the formal 
complaints and hearings in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s case 
against the National Biscuit Com- 
pany; but, fortunately, the atmos- 
phere was somewhat cleared at 
the final hearing before the Com- 
mission on December 11 and 12, 
and the arguments by the attor- 
neys indicated that those set down 
above are the salient questions to 
be decided by the case. 

An amended formal complaint 
was issued by the Commission on 
April 2, 1923, following the origi- 
nal complaint of 1921, and hear- 
ings were held in thirteen cities in 
as many different sections of the 
country. The records of the case 
fill five large volumes, with two 
additional volumes devoted to the 
description, recording and _ illus- 
tration of exhibits, and an ab- 
stract of record, prepared and 
submitted by the respondent, con- 
sists of more than 400 pages. 

As in most of its important 
cases, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is evidently attempting to 
project the influence of its de- 
cisions in the matter throughout 
the industry. A similar complaint 





was issued some time ago agains: 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Compan, 
and the National complaint states 
that while the National company 
is the largest single producer o{ 
its kind in the country, controlling 
over 40 per cent of the trade, the 
Loose-Wiles Company is the sec- 
ond largest cracker and biscuit 

* manufacturer, and controls over 
15 per cent of the business of the 
country in its line. The National 
complaint also charges that Loose- 
Wiles has adopted a policy in sell- 
ing similar to that of the National 
company, and that there are also 
many smaller cracker manufac- 
turers scattered through the 
United States who have followed 
the lead of the National Biscuit 
Company in adopting similar sell- 
ing policies. 

The final hearing was excep- 
tionally interesting because it 
brought out many important details 
regarding the National’s selling 
plan and methods of doing busi- 
ness, while it clearly indicated the 
Commission’s attitude and inten- 
tion in cases of the kind. On 
seven counts of “alleged acts and 
conduct” the Commission charges 
that the respondent “has been and 
is violating the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2 of An Act of Congress ap- 
proved October 15, 1914” (the 
Clayton Act). The formal com- 
plaint also charges that the re- 
spondent has been and is using 
unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce in violation 
of the provision of Section 5 of 
An Act of Congress approved 
September 26, 1914, entitled “An 
Act to Create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,” 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act 
states, in part: 

That it shall be unlawful for any pe: 


son engaged in commerce, in the cour:e 
of such commerce, either directly or in 
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directly to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers of commodities, 
which commodities are sold for use, con- 
sumption or resale within the United 
States, or any territory thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, or any insular pos- 
session or other piace under the juris- 
diction of the United States, where the 
effect of such discrimination may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 


This act then provides that 
nothing contained in it shall pre- 
vent discrimination in price on ac- 
count of differences of grades, 
quality or quantity, or because of 
differences in the costs of trans- 
portation and selling. 

At the final hearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission, I. E 
Lambert, special attorney in 
charge of the case, after review- 
ing the formal complaint of the 
Commission, emphasized the fol- 
lowing points: 

The National Biscuit Company 
is. the largest cracker manufac- 
turer in the United States. In 
1914, the respondent’s products 
were valued at $46,143,210, which 
was 51 per cent of the total busi- 
ness of the kind in the country. 
In 1919, the value of respondent’s 
products was $101,707,597, or 49.9 
per cent of the total; and in 1921, 
the value of respondent’s products 
was $104,536,255, or 55.7 per cent 
of the total. Mr. Lambert stated 
that these figures were testified to 
by Frederick Beers, manager of 
production for the National com- 
pany, and that they were the same 
figures given to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

He then plainly showed that 
numerous manufacturers of simi- 
lar products followed the lead of 
the respondent in their selling 
methods because, as one witness 
testified on this point, “Being the 
largest competitor and doing half 
or more than half of the business, 
you have to trail it pretty much 
the same as they do, if you want 
any business at all.” 

“Uneeda Biscuit,” Mr. Lam- 
bert declared, “a cracker manu- 
factured by respondent, is the 
fastest selling product of its kind 
in the world. The general super- 
intendent of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company testified that 
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every A. & P. store, and there are 
more than 7,500, carries Uneeda 
Biscuit, and he further testified 
that during all of his experience of 
some twenty-two years with retai! 
grocery stores, he had yet to run 
across a grocery store that does 
not handle Uneeda Biscuit.” 

He then established the pre- 
dominance of the distribution of 
respondent’s products, sustained 
by twenty-eight National cracker 
bakeries and eight bread bakeries 
in various parts of the country, 
and sales agents in 192 cities. A 
map was introduced ‘showing 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
from 14th Street to 29th Street. 
In these fifteen blocks there are 
thirteen chain-store units, ten 
delicatessens and eight individual 
grocery stores. 


DISTRIBUTION IN EVERY STORE 


“The assistant general manager 
of the National company,” Mr. 
Lambert continued, “has testified 
that this was a fair representation 
of Greater New York, and that 
every store in the fifteen blocks, 
as shown by the map, handles the 
National Biscuit Company’s prod- 
ucts.” 

Then, by quoting liberally from 
the testimony of Russel Cline. 
sales manager for the National 
company in Washington, D. C., he 
established the fact that the com- 
pany is selling practically every 
grocery store in the District of 
Columbia, Montgomery County, 
Md., and the counties in Virginia 
that are served by the branch. 

Extracts from the testimony of 
three witnesses in Cleveland, all 
experienced retail grocers, sup- 
ported the contention that a retail 
grocer could not run his business 
profitably {n that city without the 
respondent’s products. And a 
similar deduction was made from 
the testimony of witnesses in 
Norfolk, Va.; New York City; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Providence, R. IL.; 
Toledo, O.; Chevy Chase, Md., 
and Washington, D. C. 

At this point, Mr. Lambert 
attempted to prove that the re- 
spondent had advertised its goods 
so widely and thoroughly in the 

(Continued on page 153) 
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PERSONNELITY 


—in the case of the J. H. Cross Company, 
is merely PERSONALITY PLUS. 


It means that this is an advertising 
agency in which every man and 
woman is big enough to merge into 
the organization and thereby give our 
clients the tremendous benefit of con- 
certed, constructive thought and action. 





One-man judgment and snap decisions 


are no part of our service to those who > 


depend upon our advice. 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 

How to Judge an Advertising Agency 
Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 
om ~~ Advertised Products 

ugh Drug Stores 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 


JHCROSS@ 
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Walter Camp’s 
All-America Team 


HE football season is never closed 
until Walter Camp’s All-America 
Team is known. His selections for 
the 1923 season are published, as 
usual, in Collier’s— this week’s issue. 


Sear At athe a euisasdeaee degen nee ee 
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We wish it were possible to gauge the 
size of the audience which awaits this 


ne et pe Lark 


article. Never has football been so 
popular. Recent years have brought 1 
amazing increases in the numbers of 
spectators of football games. But 1923 


inti is aD 
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has been the most amazing of all, not 
only in the drawing power of the big 
games, but in the popularity of pro- 
fessional football. And to all real 
followers of football, the All-America 
Team gives the opportunity of com- 
paring their own opinions with those 
of the greatest authority on the game. 
To make matters easier Mr. Camp 
details the playing qualities of all the 
outstanding players of the season. 


This is the twenty-fourth year Mr. 
Camp has selected the All-America 
Team exclusively for Collier’s. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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November Advertising in Chicago 





This statement of display advertising for the month of 
November, 1923, is striking evidence of The Chicago Daily 
News’ leadership in the six-day field in the following 


important classifications : 


Automobiles - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 39,375 lines, ‘ 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 35,293 lines, 


Books - - - - = « = = = « = THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 27,755 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 
combined, 23,412 lines. 


Churches == = = «= = «= = = THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 6,870 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 
combined, 1,637 lines. 


Department Stores - - - - THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 577,910 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily and Sunday Tribune com- 
bined, 438,135 lines. 


Educational - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 4,291 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 3,504 lines. 


Furniture - - - - - - - = = THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 83,221 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 58,850 lines, 


Foodstuffs - - - - - « « « THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 62,716 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 60,715 lines. 


Household Utilities - - - - THE paiLy NEws 
The Daily News, 22,702 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribuné 
combined, 16,578. lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores - - THE DaILy News 
The Daily News, 136,655 lines. ‘ 
The next highest score, The American, 35,347 lines. 


° - . 
Total Display Advertising - THE party News 
The Daily News, 1,390,345 lines, q 13% 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 1,120,805 lines, 


THE CHICAGO DAILY 


FIRST in Chicago 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6. days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days’ against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


NEWS 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 


subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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How Pillsbury Sells the Turnover 





Idea to the Grocer 


Biggest Advertising Campaign in Company’s History Is Basis for 
Offering Retailer Profit-Insurance Policy 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE retailer is being bom- 

barded these days, and very 
properly so, with arguments, fig- 
ures and facts designed to show 
him the importance of turnover. 
Never was preaching more needed. 
But in all the excitement one 
highly important feature seems to 
be overlooked. This is that some- 
thing more than right buying has 
to be employed if adequate turn- 
over is going to be attained. 

The retailer is told, again and 
again, that he should not over- 
stock but should buy his goods in 
quantities that will enable him to 
make his dollars turn readily and 
cause each dollar to work to the 
limit in bringing in the much- 
to-be-desired compound profit— 
meaning the profit on the turn on 
the turn. There is not a thing in 
the world the matter with this 
argument. Nothing could be 
sounder. 

Yet, if the turnover principle is 
going to be made to operate to its 
ultimate conclusion in a store, 
there has to be something more 
than skilful buying on the part of 
the dealer. According to the idea 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany there must be a selling force 
that will supply the motive power 
for the successive turns. Buying 
the merchandise right, wisely and 
carefully is all well and good, 
Pillsbury believes. But, as mer- 
chandise is a liability until it is 
sold and as profits are made in 
selling rather than in buying, turn- 
over is going to be promoted as 
the selling power is increased. In 
other words, advertising which 
advances selling, is the most im- 
portant of all. The Pillsbury 
company believes so _ implicitly 
in this that it has made its largely 
increased 1924 advertising cam- 


paign the basis for what it calls~ 


“Pillsbury’s Turnover Insurance 
Policy.” 


The Pillsbury plan was de- . 


signed, not as a piece of educa- 
tional propaganda, but as a direct 
method of increasing the com- 
pany’s sales to the grocer and to 
widen the market for its full line. 
The company was known first as 
a manufacturer of flour and then 
it added pancake flour and health 
bran—also wheat cereal, rye flour, 
graham flour and farina. 


THE SAME OLD STORY FROM THE 
GROCER 


In bringing its new products on 
the market Pillsbury’s experience 
in approaching grocers was the 
same as that of most other manu- 
facturers. There probably never 
was a salesman calling on the 
grocery trade who has not had 
remarks thrown at him repeatedly 
to the general effect that “when 
there is a demand for your goods 
I’ll put them in.” Pillsbury’s sales- 
men had their full share of this 
kind of thing. The company, 
however, refused to accept it as a 
reason why grocers should not 
stock the line but rather regarded 
it as a weak-kneed excuse that 
could be overcome by a correct 
statement of facts. 

Accordingly, the new advertis- 
ing plan was worked out on a 
basis that would give the salesmen 
plenty of background for showing 
the grocer that there is a wide 
difference between acceptance and 
demand and that if he really wants 
to make money he is going to look 
out for the wants of his customers 
instead of merely concerning him- 
self with their demands. The 
company holds that few people 
will demand any particular brand 
of goods but still may want that 
brand—a wide distinction. A 
woman may go into a grocery 
store and ask for a can of shorten- 
ing. “We have Blank,” the dealer 
may say and reach for that un- 
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known brand. If the customer is 
unfamiliar with that brand she is 
likely to say she never heard of 
it. The dealer then may offer her 
Crisco which she accepts because 
she has been made familiar with 
it through Crisco advertising. 
This is the kind of thing, Pills- 
bury believes, that makes for turn- 
over and the advertising is being 
administered on the basis of creat- 
ing acceptance among consumers 


“Rich | 
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length of time can at least under- 
stand what you are talking about 
when you approach him on some 
subject such as acceptance being a 
help to turnover. 

But, if the acceptance condition 
is going to be brought about, there 
has to be co-operation on the part 
of the retailer. Advertising may 
create a desire for a product and 
yet when a woman is in a grocery 
store she may for the time being 


Pillsbury 


HEALTH an 








WINDOW DISPLAY MATERIAL ON THE PILLSBURY FAMILY OF PRODUCTS THAT IS PART 
OF ITS POINT-OF-SALE ADVERTISING 


and then letting the grocer know 
of that acceptance. The grocer, 
taken by and large, is somewhat 
quicker ‘than the average in grasp- 
ing the turnover idea and is there- 
fore responsive to this sort of 
advertising. If there is any one 
retailer in the world who posi- 
tively must have turnover and 
plenty of it this is the grocer. He 
isn’t in business very long before 
he knows exceedingly well that his 
gross profit on the individual sale 
is perhaps smaller than that of 
any other store. If mere volume 
meant anything, the grocer’s exist- 
ence would be one joyous romp to 
riches. But, his margin being so 
small, the amount of profit he 
makes depends absolutely upon 
the rapidity with which he turns 
his money through keeping his 
stock on the move. The grocer 
who does not realize this goes 
broke in a hurry. Therefore it is 
a fairly safe guess that a grocer 
who has been in business any 


forget the name of the product 
which she had in mind to buy, at 
the time she read the advertise- 
ment. If the store does not carry 
that article, there is nothing to 
remind her of her intention to buy 
and consequently the grocer loses 
the sale. On the other hand, if 
there is a display of the merchan- 
dise in the store the grocer is able 
to fill the “want” of that customer, 
thereby making an added profit 
for himself. 

It has seemed to the Pillsbury 
company, then, that its advertising 
problem as related to the creation 
of acceptance which will increase 
turnover is really a triangular 
proposition and the company’s 
salesmen are being carefully 
schooled in this idea so that they 
may present the whole turnover 
proposition to their customers in a 
forceful way. 

“The top of the triangle,” to 
quote from selling instructions 
issued to the Pillsbury salesmen, 
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“represents background advertis- 
ing or advertising in national 
publications. The-left foot of the 
triangle represents backbone ad- 
vertising which is the newspaper, 
billboard and wall sign variety. 
The right foot of the triangle 
refers to place-of-sale advertising. 
This tells the reader of the na- 
tional and local advertising, that 
the article being advertised na- 
tionally and locally is for sale in 
that store. 

“Pillsbury’s background adver- 
tising and backbone advertising 
are providing positive turnover in- 
surance for the grocer, but in 
order to- benefit fully from this 
insurance, he must do his part by 
supplying place-of-sale advertising 
and thus completing the eternal 
triangle of selling. This is an im- 
portant point which you should 
never fail to stress in talking to 
your dealers. Show them how 
they can tie up with Pillsbury ad- 
vertising by stocking the Pillsbury 
products and displaying them 
prominently inside the store and 
in the window. ’ 

“This subject of place-of-sale 
advertising is so important to the 
grocer, to the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, and to you indi- 
vidually, that you should lose no 
opportunity to see that the grocer 
always gives our products the best 
possible display facilities. In fact, 
when occasion calls for it, you 
should assist the grocer in re- 
arranging his Pillsbury stock so 
our goods may be placed in the 
most advantageous location. 

“See to it that hangers and other 
place-of-sale material are dis- 
played where they will attract the 
eye of customers and, at the same 
time, where they will not quickly 
be taken down or covered up by 
the next salesman who comes 
along.” 

The entire 1923-24 advertising 
campaign involving magazines, 
newspapers, farm papers, outdoor 
advertising, wall signs, canvassing, 
demonstrating and window trims 
as well as dealer helps in general 
was outlined fully to the com- 
pany’s salesmen before they 
started out on their season’s sell- 
ing activities. It was desired that 
they should become thoroughly 
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acquainted with and sold upon 
the things the company is doing to 
help attain maximum turnover for 
the grocer. 

The salesmen were instructed to 
lay particular stress upon what 
the grocer himself must do to gain 
his part of the benefits coming 
from the advertising. 

To give the dealer an adequate 
picture of the company’s advertis- 
ing program and its potential 
effect upon his turnover the sales- 
man, after first being made thor- 
oughly acquainted with the plan, 
presents the dealer with an 
elaborately printed prospectus of 
the entire program. This is entitled 
“Pillsbury’s Turnover Insurance 
Policy.” It is got up in a way that 
suggests the conventional insurance 
policy. The dealer is told that it 
gives to him the biggest insurance 
policy in the world, insuring him 
against loss when he stocks Pills- 
bury’s family of foods and pays 
him daily dividends in sales, prof- 
its and continued turnover of 
Pillsbury goods. 

“What is this remarkable in- 
surance?” the dealer is asked. “It 
is Pillsbury’s national advertising, 
the biggest form of turnover 
insurance procurable. This adver- 
tising insures that Pillsburv’s 
merchandise will move, that the 
products will turn quickly. It 
makes these goods staples that 
keep your money in circulation 
and build a background of profit 
for you.” 

In the policy are illustrated in 
the original colors sample maga- 
zine advertisements as well as il- 
lustrations of the newspaper pres- 
entations. The book also contains 
samples cf posters and pictures of 
a general line of selling helps 
including moving-picture _ slides, 
cook-books, counter cutouts and 
posters, 

Thus the Pillsbury salesman has 
something definite and concrete 
with which to make his presenta- 
tion. This creates sales. Also 
the dealer has before him in the 
policy a strong reminder of the 
part he has fo bear in allying his 
store with the company’s advertis- 
ing. Thus is made complete the 
chain of effort that brings about 
turnover. 
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The big purpose of the current 
Pillsbury campaign, as has already 
been said, is to put selling pres- 
sure behind the entire family of 
Pillsbury’s food products, empha- 
sizing the family rather than the 
individual item. For this purpose 
the slogan “One of the Family” 
has been adopted and is appearing 
in every Pillsbury advertisement. 

“It is no easy matter to evolve 
a good slogan for even a single 
product,” says M. Hutchinson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Pillsbury 
company, “and this problem was 
greatly multiplied in attempting 
to find a slogan that would fit our 
line. We wanted one that would 
suggest that the name ‘Pillsbury’ 
stands for a family of foods 
rather than any one product. We 
wanted a phrase that would re- 
flect the quality of Pillsbury’s 
goods without being simply a bald 
and uninteresting statement of 
facts. We looked for something 
that would fit into everyday 
speech and would be .easily re- 
membered. We hope to establish 
this phrase so that in years ‘to 
come it will not be an uncommon 
occurrence to have a grocer greet 
one of our salesmen with some 
such expression as ‘Here comes 
“One of the Family.”’ We want it 
so firmly established that its use 
in ordinary conversation will in- 
stantly call to mind Pillsbury’s 
family of goods just as the phrase 
‘57 Varieties’ reminds one of 
Heinz products.” 


Samuel R. Guard with 


Sears Roebuck Foundation 
_ Samuel R. Guard has been appointed 
director of the Sears Roebuck Agri- 
cultural Research Foundation, which is 
being established for the advancement 
of farmers, and which was described 
in Printers’ Inx of December 6. Mr. 
Guard recently joined the McCutcheon- 

rson Service. Inc., Chicago, and for 
three years was director of informa- 
tion for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


R. C. Holliday with 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

Robert Cortes Holliday has joined 
the New York office of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. Mr. Holliday has 
been assistant literary editor of the 
New York Tribune; and subsequently 
a member of the editorial staff of 
eas Page & Company and of 
George H. Doran & Company. 
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California Pear Advertising 
Declared Profitable 


Advertising increased the consump- 
tion of pears in i923 but did not re- 
sult in_ higher prices, according — to 
Frank P. Sweet, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Pear Growers’ Association, testi- 
fying before an Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing at San Francisco 
last week. California pears were adver- 
tised in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 

The subject before the Commission 
was an application of fruit growers 
for a reduction in rail freight rates on 
California fruits to points east of Den- 
ver. ° 
“Advertising,” said Mr. Sweet, who 
defended the levy of five cents per box 
made on pears for advertising, “by in- 
creasing consumption, marketed what 
was regarded as a surplus and pre- 
vented a.break in the market and 
greater losses to growers.” 


C. P. McDonald Forms 
Agency at New York 


C. P. McDonald, for thirteen years 
with the Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., 
New York, of which he was vice-presi- 
ident, is president of a new advertising 
agency business which has been formed 
at New York under the name of the 
C._P. McDonald Company, Inc. 

Raymond Carter is vice-president and 
Walter W. Geiseler is secretary-trea- 
surer. Both were previously with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, the former 
as art director and the latter as assis- 
tant auditor. 

The new agency has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeanette, 
Pa., manufacturer of Pennsylvania tires 
and _ tubes. 


D. H. Cooke Buys Control of 
New Fiction Publishing Co. 


Douglas H. Cooke, vice-president of 
the Leslie-Judge Company, New York, 
has acquired a controlling interest in 
the New Fiction Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, publisher_of Popular 
Radio, Snappy Stories and Live Stories, 
of which he has become vice-president. 


Has Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Account 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
has placed its advertising account with 
Doremus & Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers are used in 
Philadelphia, Niagara Falls and Toron- 
to, to which points the company main- 
tains through service. 











Havoline Oil Account for 
Erickson Agency 


The Indian Refining Company, Inc., 
Lawrenceville, Iil., avoline oils and 
reases, has appointed The Erickson 
Company, Inc., New York, to. direct 
its advertising. 
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There are more home owners in 


Philadelphia 


than in any other city 


One of the seven wonders of Philadelphia (third 
largest population in the U. S.) that E. J. Cattell, former 
city statistician, boasts about in his lectures throughout 
the country is that Philadelphia has more debtors than 
any other city in the United States. 


“Ah, but they are a good sort of debtors,” explains 
Mr. Cattell. “Philadelphia holds the record for the 
highest number of individual home owners. In our city 
there are 240,000 citizens who own their homes.” 


In Philadelphia there are about four hundred thousand 
separate dwellings, and another hundred thousand in the 
suburbs and towns surrounding Philadelphia. More than 
half-a-million copies of The Bulletin are sold daily. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


U. S. Post Office Report of net paid cir- 
culation for six months ending Septem- 
_ ber 30, 1923—503,368. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 





NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Do You Really 


Know Oklahoma 
2 


Consider that— 


KLAHOMA, yet an infant, passed her 16th birth- 

day on November 7th this year. Back in 1909, just 

two years after statehood, the gross value of Oklahoma’s 
crops was estimated to be $215,000,000; today the gross 
value of these crops is double the value of those in 1909. 
In 1919, the gross value reached its peak, carrying over 


$708,000,000.00. 


Oklahoma increased her total population 22.4% over 
1910; her rural population 11.4%. The state ranks 21st 
in total population. 


Oklahoma has 10.7% more land in cultivation at the 
present time than in 1910. 


According to the last census, Oklahoma out-stripped 31 
other states in the value of livestock products. Thevalue 
of its livestock increased 42% over 1910. Oklahoma 
ranks 18th in the value of all farm property, increasing 
the value over 80% since 1910. 


Oklahoma’s five year average rank in the aggregate value 
of all crops is 16th. 


Oklahoma produces more broom corn than all other 
states combined and has the distinction of having the 
largest wagon broom corn market in the world. The 
State will produce this year practically 35,000 tons of 
broom corn carrying a value of about $200 per ton. 
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KLAHOMA out-ranked 32 states in 1922 in the 

production of corn; 42 states in winter wheat; 34 
states in barley; 35 states in oats; 22 states in tame hays; 
40 states in wild hay; 35 states in sweet potatoes; 40 
states in cotton and 45 states in grain sorghums. 


Oklahoma produces a large variety of field crops on a 
commercial scale. In tame hay Oklahoma leads New 
York on the Atlantic; in potatoes it leads Minnesota on 
the Canadian Border; in barley it leads California on 
the Pacific; in cotton it leads Texas on the Gulf; in 
winter wheat it leads Kansas, the geographic center of 
the United States. This statement relative to the num- 
ber of acres of crop to pay for one acre of land. 


The acre tax on farm lands in the United States is twenty- 
five per cent higher than in Oklahoma. Taxes on farm 
lands are heavier in thirty states than they are in Okla- 
homa. Only ten states are mortgaged to a smaller extent 
of the land value than Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma is. fundamentally O. K.— 
and 1924 advertisers in The Oklahoman 
and Times are going to realize out- 
standing returns on their investment. 


A request will bring you interesting 
and detailed information about “The 
Miracle State” and— 


“Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspapers” 


OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES - 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED BY 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Milwaukee — First City in Diversity of Industry 





Money — Money— Money! 
Who’s Got the Money? 


Salesmanagers everywhere, planning their sales 
campaigns and advertising budgets for 1924, 
are searching for the market with the MONEY. 


Abnormal business conditions during 1923 
have made many normally good markets 
dangerous territory for any costly selling 
endeavor in the near future. 


To find the markets which are stable, pro- 
gressive, least affected by the ups and downs of 
the business world as a whole—and which 
have the money to buy —that is the problem 
for 1924. 


The Milwaukee - Wisconsin market combines 
to aremarkable degree, the essential conditions 
for a continued increase in prosperity and buy- 
ing power—the greatest diversity of industry 
in any city of America, and the richest dairy- 
ing region in the world. The city of Milwaukee 
and the tributary agricultural district surround- 
ing it is a market of nearly 3,000,000 people 
— large in buying power but compact in area. 


The population is engaged in stable, enduring 
and profitable occupations— giving its people 
the dependable buying power for which every 
salesmanager in America is searching. 


Remember that cost per sale is lower in this 
rich market because a single powerful sales- 
medium—The Milwaukee Journal—is sufficient 
for thorough coverage. It will swing the tide 
of buying power in your favor, at one low 
advertising cost! 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 





Wisconsin—First State in Value of Dairy Products 











What Is Your Trade-Mark?P 


Federal Court Turns to Ultimate Consumer for Aid in Determining 
This Question, in Case Involving Armour and Company 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


Suce words as Queen, Mon- 
arch, Victor, Star and the like 
may be adopted, used and pro- 
tected as trade-marks in the opin- 
ion of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, confirming the practice of 
the Patent Office in registering 
such words as valid trade-marks. 

Nevertheless, the very doubt 
which called forth this opinion is 
evidence of the distinction be- 
tween such words and words like 
Kodak, Steero, Nujol, Valspar 
and the like. The latter word 
trade-marks convey no meaning 
except that which arises from 
their association with the products 
of particular concerns. The others 
have an inherent laudatory mean- 
ing that results in their occasional 
use for descriptive purposes. 
“She’s a Queen” has a very ‘defi- 
nite meaning for any young man. 
“Victor in many contests” might 
well be said of any successful 
article. “A star performer” might 
be said of a good reaping machine 
as well as of a celebrity of the 
motion picture stage. 

This inherent laudatory charac- 
ter of certain words makes their 
adoption for trade-mark purposes 
of doubtful expediency. It is true 
they may be registered and pro- 
tected by the courts, but the value 
of registration and the scope of 
protection may often prove quite 
insufficient. If Smith makes sev- 
eral grades of pianos, shall he be 
estopped from calling his best 
make “Smith’s Star Piano” be- 
cause Jones has chosen to identify 
all of his pianos by the name 
Star? However you may answer 
this question, the fact remains that 
there is a distinction between such 
names as Star, Victor, Queen and 
other dictionary words of lauda- 
tory or descriptive meaning and 
such words as Kodak, Steero, 
Nujol, Valspar and the like which 
have no meaning other than that 
acquired by association with a 
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certain product and which have 
no place in a dictionary. 

It is obvious that one who 
adopts such a word as Star for a 
trade-mark for any particular ar- 
ticle must do so with full knowi- 
edge of the fact that he cannot 
expect the same broad protection 
for such trade-mark as he might 
properly expect for an invented 
word like Kodak. Speaking in 
terms of mathematics, the scope 
of protection to which a trade- 
mark is entitled is directly pro- 
portionate to the degree of its 
novelty. Its novelty is determined 
not only by reference to other 
trade-marks but by reference to 
the common speech, 


WHAT THE SUIT INVOLVED 


It was such considerations as 
these that the Circuit Court had 
in mind when it rendered its opin- 
ion in the suit brought against the 
Louisville Provision Co. by Ar- 
mour and Co. The suit involved an 
attempt by the Chicago packer to 
prevent the continued use by 
Louisville house of the words 
“Southern Star” in combination 
with the emblem of a star upon 
hams, bacons and meats prepared 
in Louisville, Ky., and _ sold 
throughout that State, such use 
having been continuous since 1910. 
As a basis for the suit was a 
Patent Office proceeding in which 
Armour and Co. had succeeded in 
preventing the Louisville company 
from obtaining registration of the 
Southern Star mark. 

In the complaint, Armour 
claimed exclusive ownership since 
1877 of the symbol of a star, 
and, as an alternative, the word 
“Star” as a trade-mark for hams 
and bacons of high-grade quality. 
In the answer, the Louisville Pro- 
vision Co. denied that Armour 
had ever used either the word 
“Star” or the symbol of a star as 
a trade-mark except in connec- 
tion or associated with the word 
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“Armour,” ‘and asserted that the 
word “Star” alone and the symbol 
of a star alone could not be mo- 
nopolized as a trade-mark. 
Interpreting the law, the Court 
found that both the word “Star” 
and the symbol of a star may be 
made the subject of a valid trade- 
mark if not already exclusively 
appropriated, and, moreover, that 
the adoption of such trade-mark 
would not fail to create a valid 
trade-mark right merely because 
it were used in association with the 
name of the manufacturer or in 
association with other words not 
adopted as part of the trade-mark. 
Armour and Co., however, were 
unable to present any direct testi- 
mony as to their alleged adoption 
of either the word “Star” or the 
symbol of a star as a trade-mark; 
neither could they show registra- 
tion of such a trade-mark. As a 
matter of fact. Armour and Co. at 
the time they claimed to have 
adopted such a trade-mark seemed 
to have had knowledge of the fact 
that a five-pointed star and the 
words “Star Brand” were already 
in use by a Cincinnati house as a 
trade-mark for these products. 
The Court was unable to find, 
therefore, that Armour and Co., 
had ever affirmatively adopted the 
word “Star” or a symbol of a 
star as a trade-mark. Neither was 
it satisfactorily shown that such 
a trade-mark had ever been used 
by Armour or that the trade or 
the public recognized the presence 
of a mere star symbol or of the 
mere word “Star” on a ham or 
a bacon to be distinctive of the 
origin of the goods in the Armour 
establishment. In fact, out of a 
great mass of labels, wrappers, 
cartons, brands, advertisements, 
etc., read into the record by the 
Armour attorneys, not one showed 
the use of the word “Star” or the 
symbol of a star without its being 
preceded by “Armour’s” or “Ar- 
mour and Co.” Indeed, of the 
labels and advertisements, etc., used 
since 1906, all contained the words 
“Armour’s Star,” ahd there was 
no evidence of any use of the 
symbol of a star since 1916. 
Turning finally to the testimony 
of tradesmen and consumers, a 
number of retail dealers, testify- 
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ing for the defendant, stated that 
the name of Armour was much 
better known than the star and that 
it was “Armour’s Star Brand 
Hams” and not simply “Star 
Hams” that they called for when 
they wanted Armour’s best prod- 
uct. It is a “natural probability,” 
said the Court, “that in cases 
where the ham or bacon was sold 
by the retailer cut in slices, the 
consumer would not be very likely 
to pay attention to the brands.” 
Moreover, “retailers and _ large 
consumers are not as easily de- 
ceived as the small and casual! 
consumer.” 

Defendant’s brand, consisting of 
a large five-pointed star, across 
which are the words “Southern 
Star” and “Brand,” and it being 
satisfactorily shown by testimony 
that its goods were always called 
for by the name “Southern Star,” 
the Court was unable to find evi- 
dence of either trade-mark in- 
fringement or unfair competition 
and the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review this decision. 

Being a case that turned largely 
on the facts rather than on any 
debatable conclusion of law, the 
decision will hardly serve as a 
leading one in any respect. Never- 
theless, it affords an unusually 
good example of the desirability 
of recognition of just what one 
chooses for one’s trade-mark; a 
formal adoption and registration 
of the same; and a proper use of 
the mark on labels, in advertise- 
ments, by word of mouth, etc., at 
all times. 





Vul-Cot Fibre Account for 
Herbert M. Morris 


The National Vulcanized Fibre Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, maker of Vul-Cot 
fibre and ie a has appointed 
the Herbert - Morris Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of Philadelphia, to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines, business publications and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 





Join “Columbia” 


Joseph D. Jackson, recently with the 
Gravure Service Corporation, New York, 
has joined the advertising staff of 

olumbia, New Haven, Conn., covering 


New England territory. . 
John J. Lawrence has been appointed 
New York State representative. 
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N. T. Brotherton Forms 


Canadian Agency 

N. T. Brotherton, president of The 
Brotherton Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency, is president of a new ad- 
vertising agency business which has been 
incorporated at Toronto under the 
name of The Brotherton Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

A. Ross Malton, formerly with 
McConnell & Fergusson, London, Ont., 
and more recently business manager of 
the Toronto Globe, is vice-president 
and general manager. 

he new agency will handle the 
advertising accounts of the following: 
The Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd.; Canadian Oliver Chilled Plow, 
Ltd.; Wehr Brothers; Mercury Mills, 
Ltd., and the — Typewriter Com- 
pany of Canada, d 


Torrington Company Increases 


Advertising for Christmas 

The_ Torrington Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn., is using several hundred 
newspapers in a Christmas campaign 
on the Torrington electric cleaner. Both 
the number of newspapers and 4 agece 
ordinarily used were increased 
slogan, “Make This a Cleaner ” Christ- 
mas as Well as a Merry Christmas” 
was featured in all the advertising. The 
account is handled by the Andrew Cone 
ca Advertising Agency, New 
York. 
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North Carolina Newspaper 


Men to Meet at Pinehurst 

The North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion will hold its winter meeting at 
Pinehurst, N. C., on January 3 and 

kers on the program include 

C. Brooks, president, State Col- 
ioe at Raleigh, and Wallace Odell, 
president, National Editorial Associa- 
tion. 

Among togice, scheduled for discus- 
sion are: vils of Free Publicity,”’ 
“Should North Carolina Have One Spe- 
cial a Bay a 
Newspa dvertising,” and 
“A De wr Me oan "Dependable Policy in 
Dealing with Advertising—Having a 
Rate and Getting It.” 


Has Electrad Corporation 


Account 
The Electrad Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, maker of radio appar- 
atus, has appointed Sherman & Le- 
bair, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to handle its advertising account. 


Craftex Company Appoints 
Walter B. Snow & Staff 


The Craftex Company, Boston, manu- 
facturer of Craftex, a plastic wall-cov- 
ering material, has placed its account 
with Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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When to Use 
“Dear Sir,” “My Dear 
Mr.” or “Dear Mr.” 


Tue Kennetu S. Keyes Company 
Attanta, Ga., Nov. 24, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
JI have had quite a discussion recently 
by one of our clients along the lines 


ot: 

The salutation in a_ letter—the 

formal versus the informal—when 

is it presuming to say “ Dear Mr, 

Jones” instead of ‘Dear Sir’— 

and all that. 

Feeling reasonably certain that you 
have printed several articles on this 
general subject, I am writing to ask if 
you won’t be good enough to give me 
the reference pages. 

Atian C. GorrscHatpr. 
HE subject to which Mr. 
Gottschaldt refers has been 
discussed several times in the 
Printers’ INK Publications. 

The most formal salutation in 
a letter is “Dear Sir” or “Gentle- 
men.” The phrase “My dear Mr. 
Jones” is considerably less formal 
than “Dear Sir” and not quite so 
intimate as “Dear Mr. Jones.” 

Where a letter is signed by a 


company rather than by the indi- 
vidual writer of the letter, it is 
of course necessary to use the 
more formal “Dear Sir” or “Gen- 


tlemen.” Nowadays, however, 
the tendency in writing business 
letters is overwhelmingly in favor 
of letting the dictator sign his or 
her name to it. 

Even where the letter is signed 
personally by the writer the rule 
is to address his correspondent as 
“Dear Sir” if he does not know 
him or if he is not known to 
someone in the company from 
which the letter is coming. If the 
person addressed is known slightly 
it is the custom to address him as 
“My dear Mr. Jones.” If he is 
known well or is a regular cus- 
tomer of the company, or is one 
of its much solicited prospects, or 
makes frequent visits to its offices, 
it is right and proper to address 
him as “Dear Mr. Jones.” If the 
intimacy between him and the 
writer is quite close it is permis- 
sible to address him by his first 
name, such as “Dear John.” 

Most of the letters sent out by 
the Printers’ Inx Publications 
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are signed by individuals. For 
this reason we almost invariably 
use the salutation “Dear Mr. 
Jones,’ although the person to 
whom we are writing may not be 
known to us personally. Our cor- 
respondence, however, is largely 
with our subscribers, contributors 
and advertisers and of course the 
relationship is intimate enough to 
make the salutation “Dear Mr.” 
allowable. Our policy is the one 
that we believe is coming into 
quite general usage. We believe 
that the number of letters ad- 
dressed “Dear Sir” or “Gentle- 
men” is decreasing each year. 
When you are writing a customer 
or a prospect it seems entirely too 
formal to address him as “Dear 
Sir.” Of course the personal fac- 
tor enters into this question as it 
does into every other. There are 
some men with whom it is im- 
possible to be familiar. Address- 
ing them as “Dear Mr.,” or even 
“My dear Mr.” seems to be too 
much of a liberty to take with 
one of their temperament. The 
same reasoning applies to writers 
of letters. Some men are natural- 
ly so dignified and reserved that 
they would not be sincere if they 
tried to be over-familiar. Sin- 
cerity is the one best rule in letter 
writing. 

We realize that there is a good 
deal of dogmatism in setting forth 
rules on a subject of this kind. 
For instance, we have never been 
able to figure out why “Dear Mr. 
Jones” is more intimate than “My 
dear Mr. Jones.”  Text-books, 
however, on the subject, have al- 
ways given the former phrase as 
the more intimate. The average 
person does not seem to know 
this. Six out of ten persons 
queried think that “My dear Mr.” 
is the more intimate. Many of 
these rules, it should be said, were 
originated long before the present 
era of business started. 

After all, it is the usage that 
establishes rules. But a_ letter 
writer should not too slavishly 
follow rules. Such a policy de- 
stroys individuality and natural- 
ness, and without these two quali- 
ties a letter loses in effectiveness. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Judge the Indianapolis 


as a market 


‘ 


; \ SEAR SAAR LANA & 


We a lt Based on the assessed valuation of real estate 

alone the per capita wealth of Indianapolis is 
$1,731.05. Indianapolis Radius people are prosperous and 
their prosperity is permanent. 


~ 4 The 1,806,209 persons who live in 

B uyt ng Hi abi ts the Indianapolis Radius do much of 

their retail buying in Indianapolis. Indianapolis is 21st in pop- 
ulation, 13th in retail sales, in the United States. 

4 The Indianapolis Radius is pecu- 

Resp onstveness liarly susceptible and responsive to 


selling efforts. Nothing The News can say here is as effective 
or conclusive as the experience of merchandisers in this field. 


Ask the merchandising department of The News 
for specific information about this market with 
reference to your particular product. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E LUTZ 
110 E, 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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“OVER A 


A Niagara of 


HERE’S a Niagara in 

the Central West... 
a Niagara of sales power. 
It is the Over-a- Million 
circulation of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 
This great force is making 
sales for manufacturers 
and retailers... creating 
consumer demand for the 
diversity of products they 

_ manufacture and sell. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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MILLION”? 


Sales Power 


HE advertising mes- 
sage of any meritorious 
product printed over a million 
times in a single issue... placed 
in over a million prosperous 
homes simultaneously ...and 
read by about three million 
people in the country’s richest 
market— Market No. 1—The 
Chicago Territory... will 
NATURALLY be translated 
into SALES. 
Concentrated in the circulation of ONE 
aed newspaper this three- million mar- p 


t is the most extraordinary advertising 
value ANY manufacturer can buy. 


and Examiner: 
a 
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THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Announces 
It Has Added a Larger and Improved 


PHOTO-GRAVURE SECTION 


with its Regular Sunday Issue, which includes The Sunday 
Herald, in the GRAVURE ADVERTISING SERVICE with 
leading newspapers in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Atlanta, Des Moines, 
and other cities. 


The Louisville Herald’s Photo-Gravure 


Section is issued full standard Gravure newspaper size. Its 
first page is devoted to pleasing pictures of local interest, 
beautifully printed. It shows the latest Fashions, the Screen 
and General Subjects of Local and World-wide Interest. 


The Circulation of The Daily and Sunday Herald is rapidly 
growing in a rapidly growing community of expanding 
industry and prosperity for 1924. 

Before you place your order for Gravure Service Adver- 
tising, write us for rates and .further information. The 
Best Family Newspaper in Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
for profitable results— 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
6} FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Kelly-Smith Co. ' 














. Marbridge Bldg. - - N York 
CHICAGO EVENING Post Lytton Bldg. eee & pen 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR eo 
LOUTSVILLE HERAW 742 Market St. - San Francisco 
Rocky MounTAIN NEWs Times Bldg. - - Los Angeles 

DENVER TIMES Geo. M. Kohn 

MUNCIE STAR: | walton Bldg. - - - - Atlanta 

‘TERRE HAUTE Gravure Service Corporation 

25 West 43rd Street, New York 
QUALITY PUBLICATIONS Chicago ie doe Francisco 
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No Such Thing as an “Average 
Farmer” When It Comes to 





Making Sales 


You Sell Farmer Smith and Farmer Jones, Who Have All the Indi- 
viduality of City and Small-Town Dwellers 


By O. M. Kile 


THE new sales manager of a 
tractor manufacturing concern 
sat in his Chicago office one day 
studying maps and farm statistics. 

“Now, here’s Ohio,” he said to 
himself. “Looks to me as though 
that ought to be a great market 
for our tractor. Let’s see. Ac- 
cording to this book, Ohio has 
256,695 farms and the average size 
is 91.6 acres. Just the size for 
our kind of tractors. 

“By Jove!” he said as he closed 
up the book, “Ill have to con- 
centrate on Ohio. I'll send some 
of my best men in there and we 
will do some special advertising.” 

Well, his salesmen did go into 
the Ohio territory. And they did 
some business, too. Ohio is a 
first-class agricultural State. But 
before long the sales manager 
found he would have to make 
some radical changes in his esti- 
mates for Ohio. For instance, 
while Ohio still had her total of 
256,695 farms, yet it appeared that 
one-third of them were less than 
fifty acres in size and only about 
one-half came within the fifty to 
1£0-acre size—the type best suited 
for his particular tractor. Further- 
more, a lot of these larger farms, 
particularly in the southern part 
of the State, were found to be 
wooded and rather too steep for 
tractor cultivation. But these 
counties could not be eliminated, 
for even in the hilliest parts there 
would be a county or two in a 
river valley where farms were 
large and fertile and level. 

It wasn’t long before this sales 
manager scrapped his broad-scale 
territorial summaries and got 
down to a basis of considering 
each county in the Siate pretty 
much by itself. 

The above is merely one il- 
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lustration of how the expression 
“the average farmer” can lead us 
astray in our advertising and sell- 
ing plans. The sooner we quit 
thinking of the farmer in terms 
of abstract statistics and get to 
considering Farmer Smith and 
Farmer Jones as individuals the 
better our chances of understand- 
ing just what the agricultural 
market is and what the prospects 
are for doing business therein. If 
we must have impressive totals, 
we can add up the sum of the 
Smiths and Jones and the other 
special groups, but the moment we 
get to generalizing we are on 
treacherous ground. 


PURCHASING ABILITY VARIES 


Here is another illustration of 
this same fact which may inci- 
dentally reflect some light on that 
troublesome question, “The farm- 
er’s buying power.” And after 
all, you know, it’s the farmer’s 
ability to buy which determines 
whether sales will be made. Much 
has been said in recent months 
about the farmer’s 60-cent or 70- 
cent “dollar.” The price index put 
out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows the 
farmer’s “purchasing power” to 
be around 72 now, as compared 
with 100 in 1913. This means, of 
course, that the amount of goods 
he can buy now with a bushel or 
a pound of farm products is only 
72 per cent of the amount he 
could buy in 1913 with those same 
products. This is bad enough, of 
course. Despite certain dis- 
crepancies that are bound to slip 
into an index of this kind no at- 
tempt should be made to belittle 
the gravity of the situation. But 
this does not mean necessarily that 
all farmers are “busted.” 
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On the contrary, when we dig 
into this same Government price 
index a bit, we find that several 
large classes of farmers should be 
rather prosperous. The cotton 
farmer’s dollar, for instance, is 
worth one-third more than in 1913. 
Its “purchasing power” is rated 
at 138. The wool grower has a 
$1.62 dollar today and the dairy- 
man—that little-appreciated indus- 
try that in total value of product 
handled outranks the steel indus- 
try—has been doing very well. 
The dairyman’s dollar is right 
around par and has been so 
throughout nearly all of this post- 
war turmoil. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
type of farming makes a lot of 
difference as to the amount of 
money a farmer may have to spend 
for luxuries and conveniences or 
even for necessities. Two farmers 
side by side may have different 
buving powers. 

It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that there are four important 
reasons why the dairyman is in 
a favorable buying position today. 
First, he is not dependent upon 
world price levels. He has very 
little to export. His product is 
nearly all consumed at home. This 
latter fact is made possible be- 
cause of the recent greatly in- 
creased consumption of milk and 
milk products, due to the construc- 
tive advertising and educational 
work of the industry during the 
past few years. The third impor- 
tant reason is that the dairy in- 
dustry is well organized and is in 
position to deal with distributors 
on an equitable basis. A fourth 
factor has to do with farm man- 
agement. The work on a dairy 
farm is well distributed through- 
out the year instead of being 
bunched in seasons. This makes 
it not only easier to get what extra 
labor is needed but possible to 
pay better wages. These points 
may well be kept in mind when 
sizing up the stability and prob- 
able purchasing power of any spe- 
cial type of farming group or 
community. 

But when salesmen get right out 
into the country or when the 
R. F. D. postman drops advertis- 
ing literature into one box after 
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another as he drives down the 
country roads, there are two other 
highly important factors that must 
determine whether sales can be 
made or not, always assuming 
that the goods are needed and 
desired. One of these factors 
turns on the question of how good 
a manager the farmer is, and the 
other is a more fundamental ques- 
tion, namely, does the farmer own 
or rent? This latter point makes 
a tremendous difference in buying 
power, but is seldom considered in 
mapping out sales campaigns 
where “the farmer” is considered 
in the abstract. 


THE POINT TO BE EMPHASIZED 


The point I want to make is 
that every renter in a State may 
be “broke,” while their neigh- 
bor owner-farmers scattered all 
through may have a fair amount 
of cash to spend as a result of 
their year’s farming operations. 

Take, for instance, a farmer 
who rents a 200-acre tract of II- 
linois land. That land with the 
improvements represents an in- 
vestment of at least $40,000; prob- 
ably nearer $60,000. The rental 
must at least cover taxes, upkeep 
and 2 or 3 per cent on the invest- 
ment. That is a small enough 
return to the owner, surely. Now 
suppose that by the best of man- 
agement the renter is just able to 
squeeze through and pay the rent. 
Of course, a lot of them haven’t 
done even that well this year, but 
a great many have. In addition 
they have had their living as they 
went along. But there has been 
mighty little cash. And there is 
no group that can economize quite 
so closely as the farmer when 
cash is scarce. Under these cir- 
cumstances you would expect very 
little buying. 

But suppose the owner operates 
this farm. He may be a poorer 
or a better manager than the 
renter. But assuming that he 
farms as well but no better than 
the renter, at the end of the year 
he would have a tidy sum of cash 
to spend, even though his books 
showed that he had lost money. 
The amount which the renter 
would have to turn over to the 


: landlord in payment for the rent 
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Some advertisers who also think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair 
SoHMER & Co. 
C. P. KimsBat Co. 
ABERCROMBIE & FiTcH Co. 
FRANK M. PRinpDLE & Co. 
BLACK STARR AND FROST 


AMERICAN Bonp & 
Mortcace Co. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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makes a good cash margin for the 
man who owns and operates his 
own farm. 

To be sure, this is not good 
business arithmetic. Any grocer 
or drygoods merchant who fig- 
ured that way would not be in 
business very long. Neither would 
the farmer who has a big mort- 
gage on his place and big interest 
payments to meet. Neither is it 
a sound economic basis for agri- 
culture as an industry. But we 
are merely giving the facts as they 
are found among land-owning 
farmers. We are explaining how 
it is that some farmers can buy 
conveniences and even luxuries at 
a time when the statistics show 
that they are “broke.” 

Since about 60 per cent of all 
the farms in the United States 
fall into this “owner-operated” 
class it will be seen that this is 
perhaps the most important con- 
sideration in determining the 
farmer’s buying power. Here and 
there we may run into that classic 
hero of rural humor who re- 
marks: “No, stranger, I’m not as 
poor as you think I am. I don’t 
own any of this land around here; 
I just rent it.” But on the whole 
the land-owning farmer should 
still have money to spend when 
the renter has none. 

But here, again, it is necessary 
to consider Farmer Smith and 
Farmer Jones, rather than to de- 
pend upon slippery averages. In 
parts of one State 60 per cent of 
the land is farmed by tenants, in 
another part the figure is around 
40 per cent, yet in a third section 
of that State only 10 to 20 per 
cent of the land is farmed by 
tenants. In parts of certain other 
States nearly all the land is 
tenant-farmed, while in one whole 
group of States very little is 
tenant-farmed, excluding one 
rather extensive area. 

But don’t rule out the renter 
—not even in this year of uncer- 
tainties in things agricultural. So 
much depends upon the foresight 
and skill of the manager. 
farmer of my acquaintance made 
last year more net profit on a 
seventy-five-acre rented farm than 
did a neighbor on a big 350-acre 
farm. The first man bought some 
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of the second man’s cheap corn 
and fed it to hogs at a good profit. 
Then, too, in these days of fast 
conveyances and rapid urbaniza- 
tion, so many farmers have some 
sort of supplementary income. 
One man may drive the school 
bus during the winter season, an- 
other may keep summer boarders, 
another may specialize in high- 
priced seed corn, or breeding 
stock of one kind or another. Still 
others may do teaming and road 
work. With their living, fuel and 
house rent provided for, these 
supplementary jobs in many in- 
stances provide ready cash with 
which to make needed purchases. 

The proper study of the farmer 
is the farmer—if we may be al- 
lowed this paraphrase on Pope’s 
lines. The advertising man and 
the sales manager may get some 
guidance from an intelligent study 
of agricultural figures based on 
averages, but they are all too 
likely to be misleading. It will be 
well to keep more clearly in mind 
that it is Farmer Smith or Farmer 
Jones, and not Mr. Average 
Farmer who either buys or does 
not buy our products. 





John J. Cuddy Heads 
San Francisco Advertising Club 


John &; Cuddy, advertising director 
of the Standard Oil Company at San 
Francisco was elected president of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club at its 
annual meeting last week. 

Harry Watson, Pacific Coast 
manager of the George H. Morrill 
Company, was elected vice-president. 
Other officers chosen were treasurer. 
Ww. Douglas, vice-president, Bank of 
Italy, and secretary, Don_E. Gilman, 
Pacific Coast manager, Christian 
Science Monitor. Directors elected were: 
Miss Georgie Ashford, advertising 
manager, gy Bed Paris; Hayden Lothers, 
Lothers & Young; Melville Creswell. 
advertising manager, John Breuner & 
Co.; Andrew E. Lawrence, advertising 
manager, Bass-Hueter Paint Co., and 
Charles H. Woolley, vice-president of 
Sunset Magazine. Elliot Epsteen con 
tinues as general counsel, and Florence 
Gardner as executive secretary. 





Canadian Poster Association 
Appointment 


The Poster Advertising Associatio: 
of Canada, Toronto, has appointed T 
Lyle« Blogg to manage its a organ 
ized research department. e@ was 
formerly with the Furniture Manufac 
turers’ Association of Canada. 
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FFECTIVE with the 
March issue the Cosmo- 
politan closing date will be 
the 25th of the third month 
preceding date of publica- 
tion. In other words, the 


March issue closes definitely 
*December 26th. 


This action is necessary be- 
cause of the large increases 
in circulation and the growth 
in size of the magazine itself. 


* Due to Christmas holiday on the 25th. 
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The largest circulation 
sees the least advertising 


October, 1923, lineage in New York news- 
papers compared with their circulations 


Signboard represents lineage 
Crowd represents circulation 








Lineage figures taken from the New York Evening 
| Post Statistical Department report. Circulations for 
all papers but News from A.B. C. Publisher’s State- 
4 ments for six months ending September 30, 1923; 

News average for October 1923 used. 
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NOT white space, nor 
representation in the paper 


but representation 


in the reader’s mind! 


Iswr this what the advertiser really 
pays for? The privilege of being seen, 
being read; the opportunity to make an 
impression on the reader! . . . And here 
is where the tabloid News serves you best. 
The largest daily circulation in America 
sees the least advertising. . . . The size 
of the tabloid paper prohibits a large vol- 
ume of lineage. Only a limited amount 
of advertising can be carried each day. 
. . - But News readers can see all there 
is to see on the small-size page in the 
small paper. . . . Less to see, more 
chance to remember what is seen. . . . 
Aselect group of advertisers can thus each 
day at little expense present their adver- 
tising message most effectively to the larg- 
est daily circulation in America—more 
than 700,000 copies, 96% concentrated 
in city and suburbs! . . . Get the facts! 


Have you read “Tell It To Sweeney”? Write 
for the series on your business letterhead 


THE &@ NEWS 
New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
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One Advertisement— 
One Set of Plates— 
One Low Rate— 

One Medium! 














You can reach a greater audience with 
The American Weekly Magazine 
than you can with the two next largest 
publications in the United States— 
COMBINED! 












Circulation 4,500,000 © 
Line Rate Seven Dollars! 
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1834 Broadway, New York 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color.’” A.J.K. 




















Building the Double-Spread to 
Jump Intervening “Gutter” 
Space 


“Two Facing Pages” Compels the Advertiser to Plan Compositions Which 
Deftly Bridge Over the White Space Between 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


WSs double-spreads, oc- 
cupying two facing pages, 
are used, the advertiser is com- 
pelled to negotiate an inevitable 
hurdle of intervening white space. 
The ideal position, of course, is 
in the direct middle of a periodi- 
cal, where the advertisement may 
run its unbroken course, from one 
page to the other. But there can 
be but one to an issue and the 
demand is vastly greater than the 
supply. 

There must be something in the 
make-up of the design, however, 
to cross this so-called “gutter” of 
white space, and give the visual 
impression of a solidified whole. 
That is the ideal design. Other- 
wise, the reader has merely the 
impression of two separate pages 
of reading matter and design. 

“If I take two pages,” an adver- 
tiser once said, pointedly enough, 
“I want everybody to know it. I 
want the benefit in display of that 
wide area of white paper. It looks 
bigger when the eye runs unin- 
terruptedly from left to right, 
with no sense of a break be- 
tween.” 

The measures taken by adver- 
tisers to solve this problem are 
numerous and interesting. 

And it is surprising how many 
adaptations can be made and what 
a wide variety of pictorial com- 
binations can be arrived at, to 
jump across that “gutter of 
white.” 

There is no better way to 
demonstrate how it can be accom- 
plished, than to describe the 
successful examples in + current 
advertising. 

In two facing pages for “Hot- 
point,” or the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., there was a series of 
photographs. Fourteen halftones 
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were the pawns to move on the 
interesting chessboard of composi- 
tion. By distributing them, some 
on one page and some on the 
other, the tie-up was made com- 
plete. These photographs were 
of actual home uses of the ap- 
pliances, and, printed in brown 
ink, were so cleverly juggled as to 
position, that they might well have 
been two pages from an open 
scrap-book. Color values assisted. 
Where you have a number of 
individual illustrations to spread 
over two facing pages, it is wise 
so to arrange spaces between each 
print, that the “gutter” between 
the pages becomes merely the nat- 
ural intervening space between 
pictures on the single page. 


A DU PONT EXAMPLE 


In two facing pages, a du Pont 
paint and varnish display has 
offered another solution. Almost 
the entire space of one page is 
devoted to an actual-size repro- 
duction of a can of paint. A gray 
background tint, running from 
left to right, in a sweeping circle. 
completes the unifying visual ef- 
fect. But in such layouts, where 
a page is devoted to the product 
itself, a poster is automatically 
formed. 

Alemite’s scheme is to ‘tie the 
pages together by two expedients : 
First, a spread caption, straight 
across at the top, the spacing be- 
tween words of this caption so 
shrewdly arranged, that the mid- 
dle jump is not noticeable. Sec- 
ondly, to make a giant display of 
the trade-mark lettering of the 
nameplate, which, again, because 
of spacing, is not disturbed by the 
“gutter” of white, where the pages 
join. 


Timken advertising has used 
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some such idea. If you took a 
rule and measured ‘the distance 
between letters of a display of 
Timken across the top of the 
pages, you would find that the 
space where the “gutter” occurs, is 
identical with the spacing of let- 
ters on the individual pages. 
Consequently, the white strip be- 
tween these pages disappears, so 
far as the eye is concerned. In 
addition to this, Timken employs 
a triangular shape as a sort of 
trade-mark symbol, and by split- 
ting this and allowing a part of 
it to jut onto the second page, the 
tie is made all the more certain. 

There are rules which govern 
these split pages and the use of 
figures. We recently came upon 
two such advertisements which 
show recognition and non-recog- 
nition of such rules. A very large 
figure of a man was pointing. His 
arm ran over to the second page. 
But no attempt had been made to 
camouflage the break. There was 
an intérvening white space and it 
hurt the composition. A second 
advertiser used almost the same 
idea—that is, a man pointing, his 
body on one page, and his arm 
breaking into the second. But 
this advertiser had thought to 
build. a bridge between. 

The white pillar of a porch hap- 
pened to form the outline of the 
“gutter.” The man’s arm was 
pointing behind this pillar. Im- 
mediately the eye accepted this 
pictorial version. The missing 
section of the halftone arm was 
not noticed because it was not ex- 
pected. It was presumably hidden 
by that pillar. 

Firestone, using two colors, ac- 
complishes an almost perfect “job 
of matching,” to fool the eye. 
The trade-mark display of the 
name, outlined in orange, is so 
spaced, letter for letter, that the 
“gutter” is a natural “interrup- 
tion.” Above, on the left, there 
is a very large tire, occupying the 
remaining space. To the right, a 
neat block of text fills the other 
page. It is a problem in very 
smart grooming of a total area of 
space. 

Where the subject matter of the 
main illustration is large in bulk 
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and in composition, the very 
weight of it will carry the eye 
successfully across the intervening 
space. . Thus, a vista of great 
storage bins, drawn in perspective, 
formed an ideal two-facing-pages 
layout for Atlas Portland Cement. 
No attempt was made to conceal 
the centre interruption, by art 
tricks, but the sheer magnitude of 
the illustration made it unneces- 
sary. 
WHEN NAMEPLATES HELP 


It is a generally accepted rule 
that when headlines or name- 
plates, wisely arranged, are spread 
straight across two pages, the 
problem of unifying them is 
solved to a large extent. The two 
practically “separate pages” be- 
come one. 

_ But subtleties of art composi- 
tion are even better, although they 
require deeper thought and far 
more cleverness. You may have 
seen a recent double-spread, on 
two facing pages, for Willys- 
Knight. The picture was this: A 
costume ball is in full sway at a 
country club or a- very large 
estate. Automobiles are entering, 
from two sides, their goal a great 
arch of masonry. This permitted 
showing two cars of different 
models, in the foreground, one to 
a page. Their occupants were in 
the regalia of the costume party. 

Through the centre of the com- 
position ran a white pillar which 
was obviously part of the sur- 
rounding scenic background. It 
belonged there. The curve of the 
arch broke behind this pillar. 
And so, the pillar was the break 
between the pages and excused it. 

Composition is a rather strange 
thing. 

Properly devised, it will fool the 
eye. In fact, the working out of 
the present problem is very large- 
ly a matter of trickery. 

The unwise composition em- 
phasizes the break between the 
pages. 

The wise composition loses it, 
makes it disappear, as if by magic. 

Sometimes the very simplest 
forms of composition will make 
two separate pages become one. 

We are thinking, at this mo- 
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PERHAPS THERE IS 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST— 


oo woman of great distinction 

and charm for whom you find it 
difficult to select exactly the right gift. 
May we suggest Harper’s Bazar? The 
subscription price is but $4.00 a year— 
yet Harper’s Bazar appeals exclusively 
to just that sort of woman. (Naturally, 
‘we will have to have your order at once 
to notify the recipient of your gift by 
Christmas.) 


Harpers Basar 


2 IN LONDON 6f2.1N PARIC 
















































ment, of two facing pages, as used 
for Dalton adding machines. At 
the tops of both pages, nothing 
whatsoever in arrangement tended 
to unify them. But, at the bottom, 
five different types of machines 
were so placed, so “spotted” with 
wise separations of white space, 
that they held those pages to- 
gether with all the sureness and 
certainty of a complete design. 

Keep in mind this fundamental 
rule: If you so space various 
units that the space occupied by 
the intervening “gutter” is the 
same as in the spacing of objects 
on the separate pages, the eye will 
take no notice of the “interrupt- 
ing” margin. 

There is a white strip, like a 
walk or a road, lying between 
these units of space. What are 
you to do with it? Must it merely 
represent, in the mind of the 
reader, an actual separation, or is 
it to. become a “part of the pic- 
ture.” 

That is your problem. Either 
make the white paper a living’ es- 
sential of the picture story, or so 
wisely direct spacing that it is 
never a disturbing factor. There 
are two choices. 

The cleverest arrangements, of 
course, are those which make the 
little white strip a “part of the 
design.” It is literally “working 
for you.” 

The expedients are many and 
clever. One view of a factory 
placed a chimney in the direct 
centre and a wisp of smoke, go- 
ing skyward, excused the “gutter.” 
Another so breaks a tree, in the 
centre of its trunk, that the white 
space is “art.” 

In still another, two pages were 
divided into four separate panels, 
two to a page, and thus the dis- 
tances were equalized to perfec- 
tion. But all this requires careful 
planning. 

A series of two facing pages, 
in color, for Carter’s underwear, 
works it all out by using the edi- 
torial form of make-up. The pic- 
tures and text formations are so 
arranged that the “gutter” makes 
no difference at all. It is “lost in 
the shuffle” of distributed illustra- 
tions and units of type. 
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“Kill that inevitable strip of 
white,” is the cry. 

All the while, it must be real- 
ized that there is nothing easier 
than to “fool the eye.” 

An advertiser has been using 
two single columns in magazines, 
these columns separated by read- 
ing matter. 

On a single page, he took the 
two outside single-column posi- 
tions. 

Oddly enough, he seemed to 
“own” the entire page. 

The separated advertisements, 
in single-column size, bound the 
entire page together, and _ this 
when solid masses of “straight 
reading matter” intervened. 

But how could this be accom- 
plished? It would appear abso- 
lutely impossible. 

It was done by the use of lines 
which led the eye and made it do 
their own bidding. The eye will 
follow anything which directs it. 
Thus, the column to the left car- 
ried certain composition lines 
which were continued on the op- 
posite column. One was in sym- 
pathy.with the other. They were 
of common bond. And _ they 
leaped across the space which in- 
tervened. If this can be done 
under such distracting circum- 
stances, how much easier it must 
be to cement two facing pages, 
complete in themselves. 

The successful user of two 
facing pages is everlastingly con- 
scious of the interrupting space 
between. It becomes a_ barrier 
that must be hurdled. He must 
hurdle it, pictorially, by making it 
of some practical use. It is a part 
of the picture. 

We recall a business-paper ad- 
vertiser, who, in order to mount 
this hurdle and ride it, to his own 
personal gain, caused a gust of 
escaping steam from a_ power 
plant, to rise resplendently from 
the bottom of the unified design. 
There it was: The best illustra- 
tion he couid possibly use as an 
argument against waste power. In 
brief, the “lost space” became 
“selling space” in this version, be- 
cause the separating white area 
was promptly turned into “steam,’ 
and that was the story. 
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“ That’s the time to sell him 

to Industrial Engineer, in the February issue, will tell 
ins him editorially how to use and maintain the right 
the kind of equipment. Its advertising pages will tell 
oa him where to buy such equipment. 


So far as is known, no publication has ever at- 
s0- tempted, in a single issue, to give operating and 
maintenance men in industry, a catalog and text 
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February issue it will tell “How New and Standard 

- Electrical and Associated Mechanical Equipment Is 
ere Being Used in Industrial Works.” It will cover, ' 
+d in three parts, wiring devices, motors and other 
me industrial electrical equipment; mechanical devices 
m- associated with electric’ drives, and material i 
= handling systems. 1 
— This is covering the subject with an issue that 
on- is of real interest and benefit to operating and 
. maintenance men. ‘They are buyers of this type 
ust of equipment, and who they buy from depends on 
it who tells them where to buy. Here in Industrial 

art Engineer you can put your sales message over to 

7 men who are all interested readers of this of 
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int advertising. 
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of Every McGraw-Hill Publication is an Industrial Market 
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Circulation 
Well Selected Completes 
Advertising Well Directed 
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CAMPBELL~EWALD 


[ NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO } 
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6 hin choose the most effective 
publications fromthe numerous 
magazines, tradepapers and news- 
papers that clamor for popular favor 
requires the finest kind of special- 
ized talent. It requires infinitely 
more than an accurate knowledge 
of circulation figures and statistics. 
It calls for an intimate understand- 
ing of a nation’s reading habits and 
a continual contact with the fluctu- 
ations in editorial and advertising 
influence throughout the country. 
Truly, it is a task for eternal vigilance 
and unerring judgment! 


Perhaps because it has chosen to 
set for its continual goal the creation 


and production of Advertising’ 


Well Directed, the Campbell-Ewald 
Company lays such extraordinary 


importance upon the-compilation - 


of its schedules and lists. For cer- 
tainly, the selection of media 


has within it the very essence 
of Advertising Well Directed: 





COM PANY “Advertising 
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A WEEK ago Saturday when Elinor Glyn 
sailed on the Aquitania she said, ‘‘I be- 
lieve the public wants the truth even in love, 
romance and adventure.”’ 


The unparalleled success of TRUE STORY 
verifies Miss Glyn’s acute observation. 


The final revised print order for February 


1,650,000 
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How Treasury Department En- 
forces Ban on “Federal Tax 
Expert” Advertising 


Why Accountants Who Advertise in an Entirely Legitimate Manner May 
Be Unable to Practice before Treasury Department 


By James True 


ECENTLY a member of an 

important branch of _ the 
Treasury Department declared 
that the illicit trade in illegal tax 
information and_ service had 
grown to be as serious a problem 
to the Department as the bootleg- 
ging of liquor. 

There have been innumerable 
instances of tax claims presented 
by accountants, attorneys and 
other agents, based on informa- 
tion originally possesséd exclu- 
sively by employees of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service or other 
branches of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. And although the laws 
against the practice carry heavy 
penalties, many employees have 
left the Department and have, 
through the secret aid or collusion 
of agents and others, instigated a 
large number of heavy claims. 

It is impossible to determine the 
extent to which the prohibition of 
advertising on the part of agents 
has contributed to this condition ; 
but the illegal practices have un- 
doubtedly caused the Committee 
on Enrollment and Disbarment to 
tighten up on their application of 
the rules and to consider more 
critically than ever the advertising 
records of applicants. It is a 
strange case of advertising creat- 
ing suspicion, and it increases the 
importance of the matter to many 
accountants and others who may 
find that they are ineligible to 
practice before the Treasury De- 
partment because of their present 
advertising practices, although 
such practices may be considered 
entirely legitimate. 

When the subject was men- 
tioned to S. R. Jacobs, chairman 
of the Committee on Enrollment 
and Disbarment, he said that all 
applications are examined with 
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particular reference to the adver- 
tising and soliciting methods of 
the applicants, because such meth- 
ods might indicate either a claim 
or an inference on the part of an 
applicant that he had access to 
“inside information” or was se- 
cretly employing somebody from 
the Department who was illegally 
divulging information. He then 
called attention to a paragraph on 
every affidavit filed with tax 
claims by ar. agent, in compliance 
with an order of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which reads: 
“That none of the business 
handled by me before the said 
Department was obtained by any 
solicitation on my part in viola- 


tion of paragraph 7 of Treasury - 


Department Circular No. 230, re- 
vised August 15, 1923.” 


CAUSES FOR REJECTION ARE STATED 


Paragraph 7 of the circular 
states the causes for rejection, 
suspension or disbarment of appli- 
cants. It contains the statement, 
“Specifically, the following matters, 
among others, will be considered 
grounds for suspension of 
disbarment.” And then it speci- 
fies violations of the statutes or 
rules governing practice before 
the Department, conduct contrary 
to the canons of ethics as adopted 
by associations in the professions 
concerned, false or misleading 
statements or promises or mis- 
representation, and continues : 

“Solicitation of business by the 
attorney or agent. This includes 
letters, circulars, and interviews 
not warranted by previous asso- 
ciation; printed matter appearing 
on the letterheads or cards of the 
attorney or agent indicating pre- 
vious connection with the Treas- 
ury Department or enrollment as 
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attorney or agent; or representa- 
tion of acquaintance with Treas- 
ury officials or employees. It in- 
cludes also the use by attorneys 
and agents of any titles which 
might imply official status or con- 
nection with the Government, such 
as ‘Federal tax expert’ or ‘Fed- 
eral tax consultant.’ It is not 
considered a violation of this 
regulation for Treasury em- 
ployees, on severing their connec- 
tion with the Department, to send 
out announcement cards, briefly 
stating their former official status 
and announcing their new associa- 
tion, provided the cards are ad- 
dressed only to personal or busi- 
ness acquaintances,. and provided 
further that such cards are dis- 
tributed only at the time of sev- 
erance of the official connection 
with the Government. These 
cards are regarded by the commit- 
tee not as advertising but as the 
customary announcement cards 
issued ‘for the express purpose of 
identifying the sender with his 
new association or business.” 

The paragraph also specifies 
that an enrolled attorney or agent 
shall not employ in any way or 
for any purpose a person who has 
been denied enrollment, suspended 
or disbarred, and concludes by 
prohibiting : 

“Any other matter which, in the 
opinion of the Committee on En- 
rollment and Disbarment, is un- 
fair to the taxpayer or to the 
Treasury Department or inter- 
feres unduly with the orderly dis- 
position of matters pending be- 
fore the Department.” 

It will be at once recognized 
from the foregoing that an appli- 
cant’s record of advertising and 
solicitation is of vital importance 
in securing enrollment by him to 
practice before the Department, 
that if it does not meet with -the 
approval of the committee it may, 
on investigation at any time, be 
used as a reason for his disbar- 
ment after he is enrolled, and that 
the committee is given practically 
unlimited power in passing on the 
eligibility of applicants. 

Regarding this phase of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Jacobs called attention to 


the statute, which requires that, 


applicants must “show that they 


nm 
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are of good character and in good 
repute, possessed of the necessary 
qualifications to enable them to 
render . . . claimants valuable 
service, and otherwise competent 
to advise and assist such claimants 
in the presentation of their cases.” 

“So far as advertising is con- 
cerned,” he continued, “as well as 
all other matters of an ethical 
nature, the committee is guided in 
deciding questions not treated by 
the statute and regulations by the 
best customs of the professions in 
which applicants are engaged. The 
regulations state that a bad repu- 
tation as to integrity or any pre- 
vious conduct of an applicant 
which is unethical, as viewed by 
the standards of the American 
Bar Association or the American 
Institute of Accountants, or such 
conduct as would be considered 
unfair in commercial transactions, 
will be regarded as sufficient to 
justify the rejection of the appli- 
cant.” 


REGULATED BY PRACTICES OF OWN 
PROFESSION 


If an applicant is an accountant 
or other specialist employed by or 
associated with one or more attor- 
neys, his practice is naturally 
regulated to some extent by the 
established ethics of the bar asso- 
ciation. This may lead to compli- 
cations unfavorable to him in his 
practice before the Treasury De- 
partment, for the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants is decidedly 
more liberal in its advertising atti- 
tude than the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

The latter is supposed to be un- 
alterably opposed to all forms of 
advertising by its members. But 
lately certain exceptions have been 
made, and_ several practices 
strongly resembling advertising 
are allowed or not frowned upon 
by the association, and there are 
several indications that the ethical 
standards regarding advertising 
are breaking down—unofficially, 
of course. 

Not long ago one of the leading 
lawyers of Washington, who was, 
until recently, a member of the 
American Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on: Grievances: and Ethics 
for the District of Columbia, as- 
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Local merchants have given 
to The Journal an emphatic 
and impressive testimonial 
of its influence with Buying 
Power. During 1923 they 
placed 9,360,000 lines of 
display advertising in The 
Journal—1,360,000 lines 
MORE than they placed in 


the second Minneapolis 
paper. 


THE 


JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chi and 
Rerrented io, O Mare & Ormstee, fac. 
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the statute, which requires that: 
applicants must “show that they 
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sured the writer that the only 


* practice. which could be consid- 


ered as advertising, officially al- 
lowed by the association, is the 
listing of attorney’s names and 
firms in the directories of the pro- 
fession. 

“Another advertising practice 
that seems to have a legitimate, 
though unauthorized, place in the 
profession is the circularizing of 
the members of certain organiza- 
tions under special conditions. 
For instance, a good many mis- 
takes have been made in the pay- 
ment .of certain allowances to 
army officers. The amounts in- 
volved are small, as a rule, and 
while the legal aspects of the 
cases are usually identical, very 
few of the officers interested have 
any means of determining their 
rights in the matter. 

“For some time, lawyers in 
Washington have been circulariz- 
ing lists of army officers with let- 
ters advising them of the condi- 
tions which probably exist in their 
individual cases. Of course, this 
practice never has been ‘officially 
allowed by the American Bar As- 
sociation; but neither has it been 
officially condemned, because the 
clients can be located and bene- 
fited and the business secured in 
no other way.” 

The advertising ethics of the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants are not so emphatically op- 
posed to every form of advertis- 
ing. In fact, the institute never 
has been able to establish any 
clearly defined code on the sub- 
ject, according to one of the most 
prominent accountants in Wash- 
ington who has been identified 
with the institute for many years. 

“The generally accepted prac- 
tice,” he explained, “is for ac- 
countants to publish nothing but 
their cards as display advertising. 
It is not considered ethical for 
members of the institute to circu- 
larize or to solicit the business of 
their competitors. The first rule 
is lived up to fairly well; but as 
much cannot be said of the others. 

“The subject of advertising is 
one that the members of the insti- 
tute fight and scrap over at every 
opportunity. There is a group of 


mittee on: Grievances: and Ethics 
for the District of Columbia, as- 
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members that favors a practically 
free and unlimited use of paid ad- 
vertising of all kinds. Another 
group is exceedingly conservative, 
holding that accountancy is, one of 
the most ethical of professions 
and that advertising would tend 
to debase the high standing of the 
profession. There are good men 
on both sides of the question, and 
they never have been able to get 
together on a practical basis.” 

From this it is plain that the ac- 
countant or other specialist who 
anticipates applying for recogni- 
tion to practice before the Treas- 
ury Department must be guided 
in his present advertising activi- 
ties by the “canons of ethics” of 
the organizations mentioned, and 
not by the practices and interpre- 
tations of individual members or 
groups of members. 





Direct Mail Association 
Appoints Field Secretary 


Charles W. Collier has been appointed 
field secretary of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, Detroit. He pre- 
viously had been manager-secretary of 
the association’s convention at St. Louis. 
Mr. Collier also was executive secretary 
of the St. Louis Advertising Club. In 
his new position he will assist in 
enlarging the association’s field of ac- 
tivity and in standardizing its annual 
conventions. 


P. L. Emerson with 
Yellow Cab 


P. L. Emerson, formerly in charge of 
the sales promotion department of the 
Reo Motor Car Company, and at one 
time in charge of sales of the Olds 
Motor Works, both of Lansing, Mich., 
has joined the Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, and will aid in 
the development of a 1924 sales expan- 
sion program. 


“The Billboard” Appoints 
St. Louis Manager 

Frank B. Joerling has been appointed 
manager of the St. Louis office of The 
Billboard. He succeeds Allen H. Center, 
who has joined the Trio Motor Sales 
Company, Chicago, distributor of Jordan 
automobiles, where he will have charge 
of advertising. 


J. V. McClatchy Joins 
Santa Barbara “News” 


. V. McClatchy, formerly publisher 
of the Fresno, Cal., Bee, has joined the 
Santa Barbara, Cal., News, as business 
manager. 
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f'1924 


Plan to reach St. Louis with an inten- 
sive campaign in the Globe-Democrat 
Rotogravure. 


Here is 100% reader-interest—in this 
unique medium, generally conceded to 
be one of America’s most beautifully 


printed gravure supplements. 


This St. Louis market faces its biggest 
year in 1924 


S1.Lonis 
Globe-Memocrat 


Kotogravure 
ection 


GUY S. OSBORN, Inc. 


1302 Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
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SB 


Serves 2,200 Families 
In a Town of 9,000 


OR 60 years Watkins Brothers, Inc., have served the com. 
munity of South Manchester, Conn. They cover all territory 
within a radius of 20 miles and 49 people are in their employ. 
Five trucks are maintained for delivery service, one covered and 
four open. Oil and gas are supplied from their private filling : 
station. 
Buyers from Watkins Brothers attend the markets in Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, New York and Jamestown. 
Two thousand two hundred families look to this establishment 


\\ 








for advice regarding home furnishings. Among other items Wat- §y— 
kins Brothers merchandise the following: (ul 
Aluminum Ware Carpet Sweepers Hammocks # (Folding) <— 
Antiques and Repro- Carriages (Baby) Ham (Clothes) } ab . 
ductions Casters (Including Humidors (Cigar) Shades (Lamp and B=) 
Slides. Irons (Electric) ecorative) = 
Aquariums Chairs (Camp and _jardinieres Shades (Porch) 
Awnings (Hammock) a Oak, Ladders ( ) ag | aed 
B T ti . ar, Oak, mo 8 oor, 
“Bice and Cases)” Mahogany, ste.) Lampe (All Types) — Stoveg “(Coal and 
Bassinets (Baby) Meer neous) ‘Mats (All Stoves (Coal and 
Baskets (All Kinds) ciocks (All. ‘Kinds Mirrors (All Types) as 
Bedding Cookers (Fireless, to Novelties (omehore’) Stoves (Gas and 
(Miscellaneous) order) Ol! Cloth Ireless) 
Blankets Cots Phonographs Stoves (Electric) 
Cabinets (All Kinds) Gradles Pianos (Also Players) Sto 
Candlesticks Pictures wings (Porch and 
(Miscellaneous) Capeine and Pillows Lawn) 
ny ) R is Toate (To Orn) 
en 
peed Ends (Book) (Phonograph) Trunks 4 a 
Fans (Electric) Beet onetaie) Vacuum Cleaners 
ae (Juvenile) Rugs Washers {Giothes) 
Screens (Fireplace, Washers (Dish) 
ag to order) Yards aeane 





P ll 
CBG 
Treasurer, WATKINS BROTHERS, Inc. 


There are 12 readers of the GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE RECORD in this institution. 


., Ohe Grand Rapids 
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Sales in Percentage Relative 
to Total Volume 


Washing Machines..... 5% 
I 5.5% 
Refrigerators .......... 1.0% Vacuum Cleaners....... 3.0% 


Gift Merchandise....... 1.5% 
"ee... 6.5% (Other than furniture) 


ee 52.0% 


Floor Coverings........ 9.5% 
Funeral Directing. ..... 5.5% 


UME oeeccest séeeen 2.0% 
Baby Carriages......... 5% 100.00 %, 
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AUTO suPpLies 


Giant Ads Get “Stuck Up” 


HE Giant Ads’ value is so obvious, they are so simple to 
stick up, that retailers are glad to use them. For instance, 
the merchant. who has a stock of Bonney wrenches quickly 
sees that the surest way to move them is to flag his prospects 
with a Giant fac-simile of the current magazine advertisement. 


Numberless prospects are interested by the magazine advertising. The 
dealer knows that the Giant Ad in his window will re-awaken their 
interest—at his store—where the product is for sale. 


The Giant Ad is mailed so as to reach the dealer a few days before the 
magazine containing the advertisement makes its 
appearance on the newsstands. Enclosed with the 
Giant Ad are stickers, making it easy to post in : 

Giant Ads can be 


the window quickly. made in any size 
The timeliness of the Giant Ad, posted at the pornnagpan/ ca 











point where the article is for sale, makes it a most colores. Ususl sizes 
powerful dealer-help. are 17x22, 19x25, 
25x38 and 38x50. 





Send for rate card, booklet and samples. 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA gle! gy ed 

80 Boylston Street eet ag Yn 335 Fifth Avenue 

Tel. Beach 3321 Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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Legal Pitfalls in Consignment 
Selling 


How Many Manufacturers Selling on Consignment Basis Know ‘That 
If a Retailer Becomes Bankrupt, Consigned Goods May Be Svld 
to Pay Retailer’s Debts Unless Properly Protected? 


By Edward I. Devlin, Jr. 


Of the New York Bar 


ONSIGNMENT selling has its 

terrors, and those that are the 
most dangerous are the least ob- 
vious. Frequently only hard ex- 
perience reveals them; for these 
pitfalls which lie in the path of 
the manufacturer are hidden in 
the legal rules which govern con- 
signment contracts in various 
States. Hence a sales manager 
would do well to proceed cau- 
tiously and consider carefully the 
form of his consignment contract. 
If he does not, he may not only 
involve his firm in costly litiga- 
tion but may actually lose the mer- 
chandise consigned, to the credi- 
tors of the dealer. 

Fortunately the location of most 
of these pitfalls has been explored 
and charted, and the result is to 
be found in the court records. But 
the exploration has been costly 
and protracted. Large and im- 
portant business houses have been 
caught in the meshes of litigation, 
and their experiences stand as 
guides and as warnings to those 
who follow. 

The John Deere Plow Com- 
pany, American Woolen Company, 
American Agricultural Chemica} 
Company, and many other firms 
of equal prestige, have been callea 
upon to defend, and not always 
successfully, their consignment 
contracts. The sales executive 
should therefore profit by the ex- 
perience of others and seek the 
guidance of his counsel before 
sending out his product on con- 
signment. 

A brief survey of some of the 
legal difficulties encountered in 
consignment selling might serve to 
emphasize the necessity for care. 
The first point to be examined is 
the nature of consignment con- 
tracts. Are they conditional sales 


or absolute sales with a lien for 
the purchase price, or are they 
merely bailments or contracts of 
agency? Many consignment con- 
tracts have been drawn and many 
courts have construed them. As 
every contract varies to some ex- 
tent from every other, and as the 
laws and legal decisions of each 
State vary from those of most 
other States, no invariable state- 
ment can be made as to the nature 
of such contracts. 


THE GENERAL RULE IN CONSIGN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 


As a rule, however, consignment 
contracts, to be effective in ac- 
complishing their purpose, place 
title to the merchandise in the 
manufacturer and possession in 
the dealer. Generally such con- 
tracts are either conditional sales, 
with authority in the dealer to 
resell, or bailments with authority 
in the dealer, or -bailee, to resell. 

Conditional sales are those in 
which title remains in the seller 
until the goods are paid for, while 
possession is usually in the buyer. 
A bailment consists in placing an- 
other in possession of goods with 
an absolute liability, ,definite or 
indefinite in point of time, to re- 
turn the goods to the owner. 
Title, in the case of bailments 
also, is in one person, the manu- 
facturer or jobber, and possession 
in another, the dealer or retailer. 

The distinction between a con- 
ditional sale and a bailment is 
that the purpose of the former is 
to pass title eventually to the 
buyer, with a right in the seller 
to retake the goods or rescind the 
sale in case of default in the pay- 
ment of the purchase price; 
whereas the purpose of the latter 
is not to pass title but to have 
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the property returned to the bailor. 

Usually the exact thing must 
be returned, though validity is 
not destroyed if the article is re- 
turned in an altered form. By an 
extension of the strict doctrine of 
bailmenfs, a bailment, with au- 
thority in the retailer to sell, i 
valid if there is a duty on the part 
of the retailer of turning over the 
proceeds of the sale to the manu- 
facturer in place of the thing 
bailed. 

The importance of determining 
whether a consignment contract is 
a conditional sale or a bailment 
may not at first be apparent. A 
sales manager may well say that 
as long as he has a valid consign- 
ment contract it does not matter 
to him what legal term is applied 
to it. But on further consideration 
he will discover that it makes all 
the difference in the world. 

Bailments with authority to sell 
are upheld as valid in most juris- 
dictions and such contracts as a 
rule need not be filed or recorded 
to be valid against the creditors 
or the trustee in bankruptcy of the 
dealer. 

Conditional sale contracts with 
authority in the conditional vendor 
to resell, however, have caused a 
mass of confusion. Some States 
reject such contracts, whether re- 
corded or not, and in those States 
it is of vital importance that the 
contract be one of bailment and 
not one of conditional sale. Other 
States recognize the validity of 
such conditional sales if the con- 
tracts are properly recorded and 
in these States strict compliance 
with the recording statutes is es- 
sential. A few States, however, 
uphold conditional sales to dealers 
even though the contracts are not 
recorded. 

To test the practical importance 
of distinguishing between a bail- 
ment and a conditional sale, let us 
suppose that a manufacturer of 
dry goods ships a consignment of 
merchandise to a dealer, and that 
after the goods arrive at the 
dealer’s place of business the 
dealer becomes insolvent. In the 
bankruptcy proceedings which fol- 
low, the. trustee in bankruptcy 
claims all of the dealer’s stock in 
trade for the benefit of the general 
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creditors. The manufacturer sees 
his goods, for which he has not 
been paid, liable to be sold to pay 
the debts of the dealer. It is of 
the utmost importance then to the 
manufacturer that* his consign- 
ment contract has been drawn so 
as to be valid against the dealer’s 
creditors in the manner sanctioned 
by the laws of the State in which 
the goods are located. Otherwise, 
the manufacturer will lose his 
ownership of the goods and will 
have to share in the proceeds of 
the sale of his own merchandise, 
along with the rest of the dealer’s 
creditors. 


A CASE FROM THE COURT RECORDS 


Exactly this situation con- 
fronted Swafford Bros. Dry Goods 
Co., in Arkansas. The contract 
with the dealer was one of con- 
ditional sale with authority in the 
dealer to resell at retail. For- 
tunately for the manufacturer, in 
Arkansas such contracts are held 
to be valid and the manufacturer 
can recover from the dealer’s 
assignee or from his trustee in 
bankruptcy the proceeds of sale at 
retail, if identified, and any con- 
signed goods remaining unsold. 
And in this State he is protected 
without even recording the condi- 
tional sale contract. But with the 
same contract this same drygoods 
company would not have fared so 
well in New York or Indiana. 

The courts of these States have 
come to a surprisingly different 
conclusion. They hold that a con- 
ditional sale, with authority in the 
dealer to resell, is inconsistent with 
the retention of title to the mer- 
chandise in the manufacturer and 
is a fraud on the creditors of the 
dealer. Whatever may be said for 
the soundness of the first reason 
for this doctrine, it is difficult to 
see how any fraud on creditors is 
produced if provision were made 
for recording the contract. No 
such provision exists, however, 
and the contract is fraudulent 
whether recorded or not. This is 
a very stringent rule. 

Michigan steers a middle course 
and there the manufacturer can 
file his conditional sale contract 
in the manner provided for filing 
chatte] mortgages, and if he does 
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OUNTAIN PEN adver- 
tising in Detroit affords 
another excellent example 
of the - thoroughness of 
Detroit News coverage in its 
territory. 

The fountain pen class 
may well be called the mid- 
dle class—that portion of the 
population that does most 
of the purchasing of nation- 
ally advertised goods. 

How The News covers this 
desirable section of the popu- 
lation may well be ascer- 
tained from the fact that in 
1923, 4 out of 7 national foun- 
tain pen advertisers used 
The News exclusively: The 
News publishing 31,850 lines; 
the second paper printing 
9,842, and the third 1,722 
lines. 

The Detroit News has a 
total circulation of 275,000 
week day or Sunday, and 
goes into practically every 
English speaking home in 
Detroit and suburbs. 

The News thus reaches 
every and all classes of the 
population. Just as_ the 
Fountain Pen Advertisers 
found the use of The News 
most profitable in reaching 


How Fountain 
Pen Advertisers 
Used Detroit 
Papers in 1923 
to December 14 





Lines 
ng Se eer 31,850 
Second Paper..... 9,842 
Third Paper...... 1,722 





the great middle class and 
The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company in appealing to 
the wealthier buyers, so did 
the Big Yank Shirt Company 
find The News invaluable in 
marketing its work shirts to 
the great mass of the labor- 
ing population. 

Advertisers should study 
the Detroit field intensively. 
It is a striking example of a 
city of more than a million 
population that can be thor- 
oughly covered by one news- 
paper. 


The Detroit News Enables Advertisers to Cover All 
Detroit and Provides a Most Unique Opportunity 


The Detroit News 


275,000 Circulation Daily, 275,000 Sunday 
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so it is valid and the goods con- 
signed are beyond the reach of the 
creditors of the dealer. 

Of course, the contract most ad- 
vantageous to the manufacturer is 
one of conditional sale. It is bet- 
ter than the bailment or agency 
contract because the dealer may be 
held absolutely liable for the pur- 
chase ‘price and the goods con- 
signed can still be protected from 
seizure by others while in the 
hands of the dealer. But in the 
States which do not allow a con- 
ditional sale with authority to re- 
sell, or in those States which 
require the recording of such con- 
tract, the only recourse of the 
seller is to record the contract, in 
the latter case, or to use a bail- 
ment or agency contract. 

Strange though it may seem, 
however, the difficulty which 
usually arises is in determining 
whether or not the contract is. one 
of bailment or conditional sale. 
When a dealer, holding goods on 
consignment, has become insolvent, 
or when a creditor seeks to en- 
force a judgment against the con- 
signed goods a legal battle fre- 
quently ensues. The manufacturer 
usually claims that the contract is 
one of bailment, with authority to 
sell, because if it is, the manu- 
facturer is protected. The creditor 
or trustee in bankruptcy, unwilling 
to see the goods which have been 
in the possession of the dealer, and 
in reliance upon which, perhaps, 
credit has been extended to the 
dealer, given up to the manufac- 
turer, urges upon the court the 
theory that the contract is one of 
conditional sale. 

Undoubtedly one would imagine 
that there should be very little 
difficulty in determining whether a 
contract was one of bailment or of 
conditional sale. Yet the de- 
termination of this question is 
often very troublesome. The exact 
nature of the contract, of course. 
is determined by the provisions of 


the contract itself, construed in 
the light of _the interpretation 
given to similar provisions by 


various courts. But, unfortunately, 
no universal rule can be laid 
down, because courts of various 
States are at liberty to interpret, 
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and actually do interpret, identical 
provisions in different ways. It is 
of vital importance, therefore, tha: 
the consignment contract be drawn 
with particular attention to the 
laws and decisions of the State in 
which the merchandise is to remain. 


AN ARBUCKLE COFFEE CASE 


Arbuckle Brothers Coffee Com- 
pany consigned coffee to dealers 
and in the consignment contract 
provided that the coffee must 
be paid for by the dealer within 
sixty days whether resold or not. 
There was no stipulation in the 
contract for the return of the 
coffee to Arbuckle Brothers if un- 
sold. In several States the coffee 
company was compelled to suffer 
the loss of its goods because the 
courts construed the absolute 
liability of the dealer to pay for 
the goods, and the failure to pro- 
vide for their return to the manu- 
facturer, as constituting condi- 
tional sales rather than bailments. 
And this was so even though the 
contract in question was termed a 


factorage agreement and_ the 
parties were referred to as “fac- 
tor” and “agent.” But in legal 


contemplation, such terminology is 
by no means conclusive on the 
question of the nature of the con- 
tract and the courts reach their 
decision on thé ‘terms of the con- 
tract rather than on the termi- 
nology. 

Suppose, however, the Arbuckle 
company had provided for a re- 
turn of the goods to the manu- 
facturer but gave the dealer an 
option to pay for them if he chose 
not to return them. 

The Mitchell & Lewis Co., Ltd.. 
wagon manufacturer, was brought 
face to face with the problem of 
answering this question in a case 
which involved a _ consignment 
shipment of wagons to a dealer 
in Illinois. Fortunately for the 
wagon manufacturer, its contract 
did not precisely give the dealer 
such option, but the court stated 
the Illinois rule to be that where 
the dealer has an option to pur- 
chase prior to resale, even before 
the option is exercised by the 
dealer, the consignment contract 
is converted from one of bailment 
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100 line copy 
increased New York sales 


100% 


The O. A. Miller Tree- 
ing Machine Company 
and O’Connell-Ingalls be- 
lieved that with a small 
appropriation they would 
get better results by using 
enough advertising in one 
paper, rather than only 
half enough in two papers 
or one-third enough in 
three papers. 








100% increase in sales 
justified this belief. 





Cordo-Hyde_ Shoelaces—an O’Connell-Ingalls account 


NEW YORK EVE 


America’s Greatest 


il —— —s 
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FACTORY 
Foro ano Cutan Sis. Brockton, Mass 
BOSTON OFrFrice 
ALBANY BUILOING, LiInCOUN AND KNEELANO STS 


©.A.MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. 


LACE DIVISION 





Brockton, Mass, 
December 11, 1923 


New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In the course of going over some records 
in the office the other day, we made a check on 
New York City sales. 


We were delighted to find that there has 
been 100% increase in sales since the campaign 
started and as it still has some weeks to run 
this is quite gratifying. 


We figured you would be glad to know this 
as our entire appropriation has been spent with 
your paper. It proves the wisdom of our decision 
to spend our rather small appropriation in one 
dominant medium in New York, rather than dis- 
sipate it by trying to spread it over several 


papers. 
Yours very truly 
0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE COMPANY 
APB/MR 








Send for SALES MANAGERS’ MAP OF NEW YORK MARKET 


NING JOURNAL 


Evening Newspaper 
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into one of sale. This Illinois rule 
appears to be exceptional, how- 
ever. Generally, if the option be 
given the manufacturer to compel 
the dealer to purchase the goods 
held by him on consignment or if 
the option be given to the dealer 
to purchase the goods *before he 
has sold them, the contract, pro- 
vided the other essential elements 
are present, is held to be a. bail- 
ment—at least until the option is 
actually exercised. 

The Chase-Hackley Piano Com- 
pany was involved in a case under 
this general rule. Its consignment 
contract provided that if any piano 
was unsold for a period of six 
months, the dealer would pay for 
it at the option of the piano com- 
pany. The case was tried under 
Georgia law and the piano com- 
pany was protected against the 
claims of the dealer’s trustee in 
hankruptcy, the court stating that 
the manufacturer would have 
been equally protected had a simi- 
lar option to purchase been given 
the dealer. 

It would appear that a consign- 
ment contract can in most States 
be treated as a bailment, even 
though the manufacturer can com- 
pel the dealer to pay for the goods 
prior to resale. 
essence of a bailment is the right 
to compel the return of the article 


bailed, how can a_ consignment > 


contract retain its status as a 
bailment when the goods have 
been sold by the dealer? Obviously 
they can no longer be returned to 
the manufacturer. In fact, the 
primary object of the consign- 
ment would be defeated if they 
were so returned. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
RULES ON CONSIGNMENT SELLING 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has solved this 
question—at least it has come to 
a conclusion with which it is ap- 
parently satisfied. This highest 
tribunal in the country has ruled 
that the duty of returning the 
goods to the manufacturer being 
established, it matters not that the 
goods are returned in an altered 
form. In other words, title to the 
consigned goods remains in the 


However, as the . 
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manufacturer, and when the goods 
are sold by the dealer at retail, 
title to the proceeds of the sale 
is in the manufacturer. The man- 
ufacturer, therefore, still retains 
title to the consigned goods or 
their proceeds, the latter being 
considered as being the consigned 
goods in an altered form. Of 
course it follows that if the manu- 
facturer can compel the return of 
the consigned goods he can equally 
well compel their return in an 
altered form. 

The altered form may be cash, 
and if it is, so much the better for 
the manufacturer. It may also be 
in notes or other evidences of 
indebtedness. In either case the 
contract must be carefully drawn 
so as to eliminate all doubt of the 
manufacturer’s title to the pro- 
ceeds. 


A SUMMARY 


To sum up, therefor, there are 
certain salient points to consider 
in consignment selling: 

he most vital point is, of 
course, the State in which the 
dealer does business, since the 
goods will be in the dealer’s pos- 
session and the manufacturer’s 
rights will be governed by the laws 
of the State in which the goods 
are attached. 

The next thing to decide is 
whether the laws of the State in 
which the dealer will have pos- 
session of them permit a condi- 
tional sale with authority to resell. 
If such sales are held valid against 
third parties, then certainly the 
consignment contract should take 
the form of a conditional sale, 
though strict attention must be 
paid to the filing and recording 
laws. However, in a State in 
which such conditional sales are 
held invalid as to third parties, 
then the consignment contract 
must contemplate a bailment for 
sale. And if a bailment is neces- 
sary to protect the manufacturer. 
the laws of the State in which the 
goods are to remain must be care- 
fully considered in order to be 
absolutely certain that the consign- 
ment contract proposed will be 
construed as constituting a bail- 
inent and not a conditional sale. 
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The February issue of 
Hearst’s International 
Magazine closed with 
an advertising gain of 
64% over the same 
issue a year ago. 


Tad 


Circulation, too, is making marked strides. The 
monthly sale is now more than 100,000 copies in 
excess of the sale six months ago and 85% of this 
gain has been on the newsstands. 


Hearst’ International 


weston Magazine “saver 























FOR TI 


@ That 30 cents of every dollar spent for automobiles aire v 
automotive parts in the United States comes to ClevelangRES: 
@ That there is one automobile for every 

1.3 families in Cleveland. @ That there is 

one PRESS for every 1.3 families in = 
Cleveland. @ That in 1923, in Cleveland, oneof the SCRIF 


National Representatives, ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 52 Vande! 





RESS, with over 200,000 circulation, has 159,714 circulation 

in CLEVELAND! @ That this 159,714 

_ Cleveland circulation is 42,061 MORE 

< than that of its next daily competitor— 
NEWSPAPERS. and Ohio’s greatest home coverage. 


York, Chicago; Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 





of “our” stores (32,600) 
carry SOME matker’s 
dress accessories— 


HE success-stories of certain veiling, neck 

wear, lace and handkerchief houses read 
like romance, yet even the leaders are known 
only “in the trade.” 


Advertising worked hard for them, business- 
paper advertising to the retail merchant, whose 
preference is the manufacturer’s prosperity. 


It takes market confidence, it takes significance 
to the trade to make a steady sales-success of 
dress accessories, or of the thousand other lines 
the merchant offers. 


We're in the thick of it all the time. May 
we tell you how we helped others sell what 


you want to sell? 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 W. 39th St., New York 


THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (Weekly) 
National from New York 
THE MERCHANT-ECONOMIST (Fortnightly) 


National by Zones: 


Atlantic Coast Edition from New York Midwest Edition from Chicago 
Southwest Edition from St. Louis Pacific Coast Edition from San Francisco _ 


ee regularly reach the executives 
int 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns— stores doing 
% the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 
























































CCORDING to the tentative 
schedule which I have made 
for 1924 approximately one-third 
of the Packard Electric Company’s 
advertising appropriation will be 
devoted to direct-mail advertising. 
The division of the advertising 
budget as regards direct-mail ef- 
fort and business-paper space will, 
of course, vary with every adver- 
tiser, depending upon what he 
desires to accomplish. Too much 
weight therefore should not be 
placed on this division expressed 
in terms of percentage of the ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

The principle on which the 
division is made or, the basic 
philosophy underlying the adver- 
tising policy, is, however, of much 
greater importance and is a sub- 
ject which will lend itself to 
profitable discussion among engi- 
neering advertisers. 

Consistent use of space in the 
business press is invaluable to the 
engineering advertiser who desires 
to obtain and retain the general 
good-will of his. entire market. 
It is inconceivable that any engi- 
neering advertiser should not 
greatly desire this good-will. 
Winning a market composed 
chiefly of men with engineering 
minds is not a result of any 
sporadic effort or intermittent 
spasms of advertising enthusiasm. 
It is just as hard to win as it is 
desirable and it requires time and 
patience as well as courage to 
“carry on” to that point where 
your company can rightly be con- 
sidered a leader in your particular 
field. That business-paper adver- 
tising is a vital factor in building 
up good-will over an extended 





From a paper read before the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association at Chicago. 


How Packard Electric Balances 
Business - Paper and Direct- 
Mail Advertising 


An Outline of the Procedure This Manufacturer Is Following 


By Joseph C. Bowman 


Advertising Manager, Packard Electric Company, Warren, Ohio. 





period of time is a fact quite 
generally admitted but not fully 
appreciated. 

Business-paper advertising will 
also be productive of many in- 
quiries where a new product or 
some improvement over a standard 
product is featured. It _ will 
greatly assist in the distribution 
of worth-while information liter- 
ature. Both of these functions 
will result in some extremely 
valuable additions to the mailing 
list. However the use of the 
business press is so important 
purely as a builder of good-will 
and prestige that we should be 
extremely reticent in judging of 
its efficacy from traceable in- 
quiries alone. 


THE VALUE OF DIRECT-MAIL 


Direct mail, on the other hand, 
can be, and is rightly so, largely 
judged by traceable returns. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that the good-will of the market 
is going to increase tremendously 
those returns. Here is a point 
that should under no circum- 
stances be overlooked. Competi- 
tion for attention of direct mail 
going to customers and prospects 
is very keen. A great deal of it 
goes to the wastepaper-basket 
without ever being read which, 
of course, spells a total loss, It 
requires something more than a 
catchy phrase or a_ sensational 
illustration to insure considera- 
tion by the busy executive today. 
That “something” will be found 
in the prestige which is accorded 
a company and its product by the 
engineers whom it is endeavoring 
to reach. 

Direct mail will, of course, 
build good-will too, and it will 
also close some sales, but it can 
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no more take the place of busi- 
ness-paper advertising in mould- 
ing favorable trade opinion for a 
company and its products than it 
can take the place of the sales 
force in getting signatures on the 
dotted line. 

more detailed message can 
and should be carried by direct 
mail than in the business-paper 
advertisement and it is important 
that it be more specific. The 
direct-mail advertisement that 
does not justify itself in the mind 
of the man who receives it is very 
apt to do more harm than good. 
It will most certainly influence 
him to give less consideration to 
the next piece which he receives 
from the same source. 

To be worth anything at all the 
direct-mail advertising of the 
engineering advertiser must be 
readable and it must carry a mes- 
sage of value to the recipient. It 
were better not to maintain a 
mailing list at all than continu- 
ally to bombard customers and 
prospects with flamboyant spreads 
making exaggerated claims and 
taking up their time without giv- 
ing anything of value in return. 

A true perspective of the func- 
tions to be performed by the use 
of business-paper space and 
direct-mail advertising is the first 
step in their successful employ- 
ment. They are two of the 
vitally important steps in the 
process of the sale and their 
proper use will be the result of 
carefully weighing every element 
entering into the sales program. 

A broad-gauged business-paper 
program for good-will and pres- 
tige in the field which is being 
advertised to, supported by direct 
mail, appeals of a more specific 
nature and followed through with 
carefully prepared informative 
bulletins giving complete details 
and engineering data regarding 
the product, should bring joy to 
the heart of any sales organization 
in the world. The problem is not 
whether to use business papers or 
direct mail but how to use both 
of them to the greatest advantage. 

The Packard Electric Company 
is seeking the answer to this 
problem along the lines of the 
principles outlined herein. 


a 
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Three-in-One 
Oil Cited by Federal! 
Trade Commission 





HE Three-in-One Oil Com 

pany, of New York, has been 
cited by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in a complaint charging 
the fixing of prices in co-operatio1 
with wholesalers and retailers. Ac- 
cording to the Commission’s cita- 
tion, the Three-in-One company 
co-operated with its dealer-cus- 
tomers in the enforcement of its 
system of specified uniform prices 
at which its oil shall be resold. 

The complaint alleges that the 
respondent, to enforce its price- 
fixing plan, uses the following 
means among others by which it 
and those co-operating with it un- 
dertake to prevent others from 
obtaining respondent’s oil at less 
than the specified prices: 

(1) Solicits and secures from 
dealers reports of the names of 
other dealers who sell at less than 
the firm’s resale prices, and upon 
obtaining such reports urges of- 
fenders to cease selling below the 
set prices, and seeks to coerce the 
offenders into maintaining the re- 
sale prices by methods of intimi- 
dation and coercion ; 

(2) Charges and secures from 
dealers in each class respectively 
who do not maintain respondent’s 
prices, higher prices for its oil 
than it charges and secures from 
competing dealers in the same 
class who do maintain such prices. 

Under the law, whenever the 
Commission has reason to believe 
that an unfair method of compe- 
tition has been used against the 
public interest, it must issue its 
complaint. However, the question 
whether or not such method has 
been used is not passed upon by 
the Commission finally until after 
respondents have had thirty days 
in which to answer and the issue 
has been tried out. 





Stephen C. Mason Dead 


Stephen C. Mason, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
from 1918 to 1921, died at his home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last week at the ave 
of sixty-two. He was a director of the 
Railway Business Association and of 


the National Founders’ Association 
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National Thrift Cam- 
paign Planned for 1924 


“FOR Success and Happiness” 
is the slogan which the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee of the 
International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association will broadcast 
throughout the country during its 
fifth annual campaign for the ob- 
servance of National Thrift Week. 

The campaign, which will start 
January 17, will have the support 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, the Savings 
Division of the United States 
Treasury Department, the Post 
Office Department and forty-five 
national banking, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and social welfare organi- 
zations. 

This year the mats prepared for 
the campaign will be distributed 
free to local thrift committees for 
use in newspaper advertising con- 
ducted in their communities. 

It is expected that the “Detroit 
Plan,” a system of school children 
visitation to local savings banks, 
which has become a popular part 
of the thrift campaign, will 
widely advertised by banks in the 
forthcoming campaign. 

Other associations will co- 
operate on the special days 
designated for observance. The 
campaign begins, as usual, on Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s birthday. “Make 
a Will Day” will give trust com- 
panies an opportunity to advertise 
their service, and “Life Insurance 
Day” will be featured by insur- 
ance advertisers. Local retail 
credit associations are expected to 
drive home the importance of 
people paying their bills promptly 

“Pay Bills Day,” which was 
actively supported last year. 

Posters, streamers and direct- 
mail literature totaling millions of 
pieces have been prepared for 
distribution. In addition the Post 
Office Department will distribute 
through postmen 10,000,000 leaflets 
urging the public to open accounts 
with the postal savings division of 
local post-offices. 

The advertising committee for 
this campaign includes Edwin 
Bird Wilson, of Edwin Bird 


Wilson, Inc., chairman; G. Prather 
Knapp, Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion ; Griffin, Wells S. 
Sawyer and E. A. Hungerford. 
Herbert S. Houston, publisher 
of Our World, New York, is the 
representative of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
on the National Thrift Committee. 


Sunsweet Account for 
Lord & Thomas 


The advertising account of the Cali- 
fornia Prune & Apricot Growers, San 
Jose, Cal., Sunsweet fruits, has been 
placed with the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas. 

The advertising plans for 1924 for 
this account call for the use of mag- 
azines together with newspaper space 
in a number of cities in the East and 
Middle West. Tentative plans also have 
been prepared for a trade campaign 
which include the use of direct-mail 
advertising and wholesale and retail 
grocery trade publications. 

This year the California Prune & 
Apricot Growers will endeavor to pop- 
ularize the sale of Sunsweet Products 
in cartons, to take care of their in- 
creasing production. 


South Carolina Considers 
“Printers’ Ink” Model Statute 


In South Carolina passage of the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute against 
fraudulent advertising will be urged 
at the next session of the General 
Assembly which convenes in January. 
It has the active support of The South 
Carolina Retail Merchants’ Association, 
Columbia, a 

In reference to the progress made up 
to the present, H. Wannamaker, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the association 
informs Printers’ InxK that the ‘Model 
Statute” will be on second reading in 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the association confidently expects it 
will be enacted into law at the ap 
proaching session. 


Has Oil Well Equipment 
Account 


The Wilson Oil Tools Corporation 
distributor for the Wilson & Willard 
ge = gn pe Company, Los Ange 
les, Cal., oil well equipment, has placed 
its advertising account with The Mc 
Carty Company, advertising agency of 
that city. Publications of the petroleun 
industry and direct-mail advertising ar: 
used. Special advertising in European 
publications is plann 


Paul Montgomery Joins 
“Vogue” 

Paul Mont ery has joined th 
Eastern staff of Vogue, New York. Mr 
Montgomery was recently Easter: 
representative of Child Life, Chicago. 
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Reader Confidence 
fills this Bnaiot 


T was in the club car of a train 
speeding West. The talk had 
turned to merchandising. A break- 
fast-food manufacturer whose prod- 
uct is sold throughout the land was 
speaking — 
“The final objective of any advertising cam- 
paign is consumer confidence. Attracting 
attention, awakening interest, arousing a de- 
sire for the product — all these are essential. 
But even more important is that the message 
should carry conviction and inspire confi- 
ence. Minus these elements all efforts are 
certain to fail. Give me a newspaper that 
has a strong reader confidence and half the 
bactle is won.” 
The truth of these words is beyond 
dispute. Consumer confidente is a 
quality which once attained means 
success; once lost, it spells failure. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN builds 
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consumer confidence because it holds 
the implicit faith of women readers 
—the purchasing agents of the great 
American Home. 

In the realm of Things to Eat and 
Things for the Home, the enviable 
Reader Dependence that THE NORTH 
AMERICAN has cultivated is exem- 
plified by its Cooking Club—the 
largest in the world. 

If you want to reach the most 
prosperous and progressive homes 
in the Philadelphia trading area, 
the richest territory in the United 
States; if you want to “cash in” on 
the market already created for you 
— broadcast your message thru THE 
NORTH AMERICAN, America’s 
Oldest Daily Newspaper. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago 
lohr. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42nd St. 811 Security Bldg, 


THE OLDEST 
\INEWSPAPER IN | W, 
AMERICA — 177! } 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


San Francisco 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market St. 


Detroit 
oodward & Kelly 
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Energize Your 
Canadian Demand! 


CORES of U. S. Manu- 
facturers are selling a 
limited quantity of goods 
in Canada through a few 
scattered dealers. ‘This 
limited distribution can 
be made the nucleus of 
a sound, profitable, grow- 
ing Canadian trade. 
Energize your Canadian 
demand — increase it — 
multiply the number of 
your Canadian dealers 
—pyramid their sales. 
This can best be done 
(as years of experience 
show) by advertising in 
the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. Gen 
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HE National Medium in Can- 

ada is the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers. By using them you 
can “zone” your advertising from 
one section of the country to the 
other to synchronize with your 
sales efforts—or you can at once 
“blanket” the country from end 
to end—advertising in the cities 
and towns—the mining camps— 
the farms—and at the same time 
apprise dealers and _ prospective 
dealers that you want more Cana- 
dian business. 


Plan now for bigger busi- Spend 10% of your U. 8. 
ness in Canada for this appropriation in Canada. 
spring. } 


Write these papers—or ask your Agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspape 
75,000 Herald & Mail eee : Cheapapee 
75,000 Chronicle & Echo Aye ’ Globe 
Quebec Market Examiner 
ore @ 7 
Pp in Newspaper 
Quebec 17,500 L’Evenement a ‘0 fangs od s 
Brantford ---- 35,000 Expositor 


Quebec 117,500 Le Bolell 
Prairie Market 


| yy 17,500 Chronicle 

Rivers. 23,000 =, ee Population Newspaper 
Montreal ....839,000 Gazette Wissioes sett $00 Ii . 
Montreal ....839,000 La Patrie algary .. Herald. 


Montreal ....839.000 La Presse 
(French) 


Pacific Market 


Population Newspa; 
Victoria .... 60,000 Colonist 


OF CANADA 























Ltd. 





General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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The Best Crop 
on the Farm 


‘There are 7,700,000 children under 10 years 
of age on farms as compared with 5,700,000 in 
cities having an equivalent total population,”’ 
says Dr. C. J. Galpin of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


“After age 10 the disparity diminishes and after 
age 20 there are more producers in cities than 
on farms. 


‘‘Thus farm mothers and fathers bear the cost 
of raising and educating children and then 
deliver the finished product to the city.” 


Reach the Biggest Buyers 
of Children’s Needs thru 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PaPERs, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bidg.. Chicago 
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Selling Trade-Marked Products 
through Hotels 


Peculiar Problems Confronting the Manufacturer in Dealing with the 
Hotelman-Retailer’ 


By Frederick C. Russell 


(CAREFULLY analyzed, every 
commercial hotel is a huge 
store where are retailed articles 


and service of varying nature 
and importance. The public is 
finding in its hotels the con- 


venience of being able to buy more 
and more products, while the hotel- 
man is coming to regard the 
whole situation as a peculiar case 
ot retailing combined with inn- 
keeping. Obviously this develop- 
ing combination of store and hotel 
is a study in itself for the manu- 
facturer of trade-marked -prod- 
ucts, the jobber and the adver- 
tiser. 

A previous article that appeared 
in Printers’ INK of August 9, 
1923, under the heading “The 
Hotel Market for Trade-Marked 
Products,” gave some insight into 
the peculiarities of the field; and 
it is my purpose here to show how 
successful firms have entered the 
retailing phase of hoteling, what 
problems they meet with, and how 
this process ties up with the na- 
tional advertising plan and the 
general sales. 

Time was when the hotel’s sole 
retailing venture’ was confined to 
the bar. Here famous labels 
clinked against each other in an 
effort to pass across the counter 
from retailer to consumer. But 
in the hotel proper—even in its 
dining-room—labels, trade-marks 
and brand names meant nothing. 
The hotelman served “meals,” 
gave “lodging,” “heat,” “light” and 
“shelter.” The traveler was a 
guest, entitled to certain con- 
siderations in return for the fee 
charged. If he wanted anything 
in addition to the few services 
offered by the hotel he could go 
outside and get it. 

Then came a_ period when 
competition enlarged the list of 
services until, by degrees, they in- 
cluded conveniences in buying. 
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Perhaps the first genuine indi- 
cation of this trend was the grant- 
ing of the cigar and newsstand 
concessions, and later the auto- 
matic slot machines for medicines 
and toilet articles which became 
common with the advent of the 
private bath. 

But the hotel has progressed to 
another and more important step. 
This was doubtless hastened by 
the losses due to the elimination 
of the bar, its first retailing ven- 
ture. These losses had to be made 
up somehow—and, while the 
hotelman was about it, he con- 
sidered the possibility of having 
the general public come into the 
hotel to buy, rather than to go 
out of it. 


NEW FIELD FOR HOTELMAN AND 
MANUFACTURER 


Here, then, was a new field 
wherein the hotelman could profit 
not only by increased patronage 
but by sales which had previously 
either gone to local merchants or 
—which is more probable—had 
never been made at all. And, 
simultaneously, here was a new 
field for the manufacturer with a. 
trade-marked product. 

But the manufacturer saw a 
new angle to the situation. Had 
he, or the jobber, sold to hotels 
with the idea that trade would 
simply be transferred from local 
merchants to hotelmen there would 
have been no advantage to the 
move from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint. It would have been 
a case of taking profits out of 
one pocket and putting them into 
another. What he saw was that 
the hotelman-retailer would be in 
a position actually to develop an 
entirely new outlet for products 
by stimulating new desires on the 
part of hotel guests and making 
it easy-to buy. 

The pate 


then rea- 
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soned that regardless of the extent 


of this buying power the gratis 
advertising accorded his product 
by its presence on the hotelman’s 
“counter” would be an excellent 
way to stimulate general market 
sales. He found that he was bet- 
ter able to place his line with the 
local grocery stores, for example, 
if the Hotel de Ville kept it on 
ice for customers and mentioned 
it on the menu. 

Then it was the hotelman’s in- 
ning. Noting that his establish- 
ment was being used as an 
advertising medium he began to 
feel that as a retailer he was 
“different,” and as such perhaps 
entitled to considerations. Being 
of a high order of business man, 
however, he did not press for this 
point, for he had not studied the 
question carefully and was not 
sure he was right. But he did 
decide to refuse all offers wherein 
manufacturers were obviously 
aiming to profit by the publicity 
the hotel would give the article. 

And here the problem of hotel- 
retailing saw the light of day. 

It is still so new that many 
manufacturers, hotelmen, jobbers 
and advertisers are just now try- 
ing to adjust themselves to this 
third stage of the process. Hotels 
do offer much in the way of pub- 
licity for articles which are sold 
over their various “counters,” but 
the sale of the articles do make 
profits for hotelmen—and thereby 
hangs the tale of how to cover 
this new field successfully. 

Whether the articles are bev- 
erages, periodicals, drug sundries, 
toilet requisites, smokers’ articles, 
books, travelers’ necessities, bot- 
tled waters or brand-name food 
products makes no difference. The 
process is the same—and the 
results proportionally identical. 
There is a growing demand for 
such articles—and many more—by 
guests who stop at hotels, or by 
persons attracted into hotels by the 
thought of buying under extremely 
pleasant surroundings, and the 
hotelman is constantly seeking 


new ways of selling more articles 
which he should logically handle. 
This means automatically enlarg- 
ing the manufacturer’s market. 
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Right here, then, is where the 
manufacturer can co-operate with 
the hotelman and surmount all the 
obstacles which arise when selfish 
motives are brought into play. If 
the manufacturer can show the 
hotelman how to sell more, or can 
demonstrate the fact that there 
would be a market for the article 
among hotel guests, the manufac- 
turer has developed a new field 
and will profit in more ways than 
one. 


ADVERTISING IS BEST MEANS OF 
CO-OPERATION 


The significant feature of the 
subject, however, is the fact that 
the manufacturer’s best means of 
co-operating with the hotelman is 
in the effectiveness of his national 
advertising. A recent survey of 
conditions proves conclusively that 
this point is not clearly under- 
stood. 

Consider this fact in its relation 
to the mentioning of brand names 
on hotel menus. The dining-room 
is a fundamental department of 
the hotel “store,” and as in all 
retailing the trend is toward 
stocking up with trade-marked 
articles which are well known to 
the public. Of fifty-seven hotels 
investigated, twenty-four claimed 
that they did not believe it good 
business to list even well-known 
brand names. This, coupled with 
the fact that these same hotels 
are listing brand names, is evi- 
dence that the difference between 
“demand for a product” and “ac- 
ceptance of a product” is not 
understood by the hotelman. 

The distinction has been clearly 
demonstrated in all conventional 
lines of retailing, but in hotel- 
retailing there is at present a 
counter-effect on brand names due 
to the hotel’s own name—its 
brand. A few years back many 
retailers put up the argument that 
their names were more important 
than any manufacturer’s could be 
But this was educated out of the 
retail field, just as it will doubtless 
be eliminated from hotels. 

We find, for example, a lean- 
ing toward the mention of 
such products as “Grape Nuts.” 
“Shredded Wheat,” etc., on break- 
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fast menus even where the hotel 
is reluctant to mention trade 
names. It is simply because there 
is no other way of designating 
these products and because there 
is a demand for them. In other 
words, the hotelman is forced into 
taking advantage of advertised 
products. 

Articles for which there is only 
an “acceptance,” as in the case of 
“Kelloge’s Corn Flakes,” where 
the hotelman merely counts upon 
the guest’s preference for this 
particular brand, are not being 
mentioned to any great extent on 
the menus. But these articles are 
none the less salable in the hotel 
“store.” Obviously the firm offer- 
ing a brand name for an article 
that cannot be ordered under 
any other name is in a more for- 
tunate position, but experience 
seems to prove that the hotelman- 
retailer can be educated to the 
advantage of using and featuring 
any worth-while and well-adver- 
tised article that he could logically 
handle. 

The general principle is very 
much the same as the educational 
program that was once necessary 
to sell the retailer on the value of 
the advertised product, with the 
exception that more intelligence 
must be displayed since the hotel- 
man, as I described him more 
fully in the first article, was not 
born yesterday. Neither is he 
given to any pet prejudices. . 

If the manufacturer has created 
a demand for the article through 
regular channels, including his 
national advertising, the hotelman 
can be educated to appreciate the 
importance of being able to sell 
guests what they have been trained 
to want, but he also wants to know 
just how much national advertis- 
ing the manufacturer plans to do 
in the future, whether the dis- 
tributing organization is efficient 
and how the price to the hotel 
compares with that to the retailer. 

The Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and the Palace in San Fran- 
cisco are both in favor of brand 
names on menus—and thus presage 
the time when hotels will carry 
numerous lines of trade-marked 
goods in every department and 
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feature them as any retailer would 
But these hotels exercise much dis- 
cretion in the selection of such 
products. They cannot afford to 
use an article if the manufacturer 
is going to cut down on his ad 
vertising, possibly with a view to 
gaining recognition and stimulat- 
ing demand through the free pub- 
licity given the article through its 
use in hotels. The hotelman mus! 
be careful to see that the manu- 
facturer’s organization is such 
that the hotel would never be em- 
barrassed by failure of delivery of 
the article, a condition which 
would annoy guests. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER MUST DO 


Briefly, the manufacturer has 
first to create, in the case of ex- 
clusive brand names, a consumer 
demand, and in the case of less 
fortunately named articles, a con- 
sumer acceptance. This he does 
through his national advertising, 
his retailing contacts and his good- 
will. Second, he must satisfy the 
hotelman that the article is to be 
continuously advertised and satis- 
factorily distributed. Third, he 
must discover ways and means of 
helping the hotelman-retailer sell 
the goods. 

The hotel “store” now sells in 
various ways: 

(1) Through mention of brand 
names On menus, tempting guests 
to try advertised foods and re- 
minding others not to overlook 
the opportunity to buy them. 

(2) Through featuring service 
to guests in their rooms. 

(3) Through hotel ownership 
and management of the hotel 
drug store, cigar, candy, magazite 
and news stands. 

(4) Through special services, 
excellently illustrated by the sale 
of Kotex to women guests 
through the linen department of 
hotels. 

The manufacturers should aim 
to develop whatever phase of 
hotel-retailing the product falls 
under. The most successful firms 
have recognized the importance of 
developing “store methods” for 
the hotelman-retailer. This typi- 
fies the sort of co-operation neces- 
sary for acceptance by hotels of 
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hk we YORK was not idly named The 
Empire State. Within its borders are 
concentrated every type of city, close, in some 
vice sections, to rural territory, mountains and 
wilderness unmatched elsewhere. 
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Why new readers 
flock to 


M*‘Call Street 


comma y ~~ has a clean-cut 
— editorial program—every 
at contribution in it is selected to 
meet a desire common to all in- 
telligent women. The brilliant 
fiction in McCall’s is written only 
by authors who believe life is not 
all drab and dull, and who teach 1 
that needed lesson in terms of t 
teeming drama. The arresting a 
ne |) articles discuss the problems upon a 
’ the proper solution of which a is 
worth-while journey through life c 
can be based. The contributions 
to home-making; to the physical f 
care of the body; to the social t! 
aspects of daily intercourse are S 
ene designed to place the reader on le 
: the road leading to success and 
= contentment. 
| a3 In the management of her home 
Isic and family McCall’s offers every 
woman such practical, authorita- 
tive, interesting help that two 
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million American households find 
it indispensable. 


From home to home, the McCall | 
message is spread by one reader 
telling another of the great service 
this magazine renders—instruc- 
tive, helpful, saving—and sfill 
more and more families come to 
live on McCall Street! 


McCall’s is Creating 


Better American Homes 


There is no phase of family 
life—from the actual building of 
the home, its furnishing and man- 
agement, to the clothing, feeding 
and health of its inmates—that 
is not thoroughly and practically 
covered by McCall’s. 


World-famous authorities per- 
form this great mission through 
the departments in the magazine, 
Service Beoklets and personal by 
letters. i. 


THE MSCALL COMPANY ta 
232-250 W. 37th St., New York City 


Chicago San Francisco Bost 
Atlanta Toronto 
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If the 2,000,000 fam- 
ilies in which McCall's 
Magazine -is read all 
lived on a single street 
—a home every 25 
feet—the houses would 
line both sides of a 
roadway from Boston 
to San Diego. 
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products to be retailed through 
them. 

When the manufacturer has ap- 
proached the subject from the 
angles outlined he can then re- 
assure himself that the hotel busi- 
ness offers not merely an oppor- 
tunity for more sales and more 
profits but an important addition 
to the expanding advertising me- 
diums now being employed. 

The sale of trade-marked ar- 
ticles through hotels means that 
the products strike the consumer 
at psychological moments, as for 
example when he sits down to eat, 
when he is at leisure carefully to 
consider the merits of an article 
or when he is badly in need of 
some necessity. 

It is the most effective way to 
reach the large and growing 
traveling public, permanent hotel 
residents and the multitude of 
people who make 451,200,000 calls 
upon hotels annually. 

It adds to the prestige of the 
product, just as the prestige of 
the hotel is maintained or en- 


hanced by handling only the best 


and the best-known goods, be- 
cause hotels are supposed to know 
what is what in the lines they 
choose to be identified with. 

The concluding point, there- 
fore, is that the success of selling 
through hotels hinges upon the 
ability of the manufacturer to 
keep in the background all 
thought of increased profits and, 
particularly, of increased public- 
ity. This means keeping in the 
foreground the fact that the 
adaptability of the article to the 
hotel “store,” the national adver- 
tising effectiveness, the demand 
for or acceptance of the product 
by the public, the good standing of 
the manufacturer, and his willing- 
ness and ability to assist the 
hotelman in developing sales 
channels, are prerequisites. 

It should be evident that, since 
selling trade-marked products 
through hotels is primarily a mat- 
ter of taking the general market- 
ing steps in logical order, much 
can be accomplished by manufac- 
turers through establishing a 
branch of the advertising depart- 
ment for the purpose of studying 
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and developing “hotel helps.” 
Progress made by the advertising 
departments in carrying on the 
work of “dealer helps” should be 
the model. 

It is mainly a question of tying 
up the hotel-retailing process with 
the national advertising by help- 
ing the hotel-retailer use the 
trade-marked articles to best ad- 
vantage. The other points will 
take care of themselves. 


To Advertise Graham Inland 
Spruce 


The Los Angeles Lumber Products 
Company plans a newspaper campaign 
in Los Angeles territory, featuring the 
advantages of Graham Inland Spruce 
which is the chief wood that the com- 
pany logs, mills, and machines for all 
construction purposes, Printers’ Inx 
is informed by S. P. Trood, who has 
charge of the company’s advertising. 
Space for the company’s box manufac- 
turing interests is used in publications 
devoted to the grape, citrus and pack- 
ing industries. Pacific Coast lumber 
journals are also art, The advertising 
is handled by the L. Gillham Adver- 
tising Agency, also bs Los Angeles. 


Apex Electrical Advances 
O. B. Capelle 


Oliver B. Capelle, for the last three 
years with the publicity department of 
The Apex Electrical Distributing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been appointed 
advertising manager. The products of 
this company are Apex vacuum cleaners 
and Rotarex washers and ironers, 


Russell & Erwin Increase 
Appropriation 

The Russell & Erwin Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain, Conn., Russwin 
builders’ hardware, plans a large in- 
crease in its advertising appropriation 
for 1924. The account is directed by 
The Greenleaf Company, Boston adver- 
tising agency. 


C. B. Stetson Joins 
Boyce & Veeder 


Carlton B. Stetson, for the last three 
years advertising manager of The 
Moto-Meter Company, Boyce Moto 
Meter, Long Island City. N. Y., has 

oined the sales staff of the Boyce and 
Veeder Company, Inc., Boyce-ite gaso- 
ine. 


Pacific Coast Clubs Elect 


R. P. Kelley 
Raymond P. Kelley has been elected 
vice-president of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Spokane Advertising Club. 
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Introducing Mr. Touzalin 
‘and Mr. Arthur Lamson 


MR. CHAS. H. TOUZALIN, MR. ARTHUR LAMSON, 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Hardware Merchant. 
Marlboro. Mass. 

Mr. Touzalin, may we introduce to you Mr. 
Arthur Lamson, a hardware merchant who is a 
hardware merchant. (He is also an ex-president 
of the New England Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and one of the most progressive 
hardware dealers in New England.) 

He has a store in Marlboro, Mass., which is 
remarkable in its modernness, practical layout 
and beauty. In it he recently sold eighty fireless 
cookers in one week—his first week selling them, 
too. Yes, he knows how to merchandise hard- 
ware. 

Mr. Lamson is a careful reader of HARD- 
WARE AGE. He has read it since 1912 (as far 
back as our records go) and says he will read 
it to his last day in business. 

Men like Arthur Lamson, Hamp Williams, 
Bob Murray (and a good many more that we 
could name) are “pillars of the hardware trade.” 
Their year-after-year adherence to HARD- 
WARE AGE shows its intrinsic value, the type 
of men that read it and the nature of its contact 
with real hardware merchants throughout the 
United States. There are no better hardware 
dealers. There is no better hardware — 


more influential hardware advertising medi 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th Street | New York City 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P., Inc. 
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Dessens that Sell 


To make Poster Advertising successful it is vitally 
important to get the services of an organization that poses- 
ses creative ideas. The NUCOA Poster, reproduced above, 
is an unusually good example of simplicity and strength — 
effective in both the basic sales argument and art work. 
Expert advertisers tell us this is one of the finest Posters 
for a food product they have ever seen. 


Your Poster Advertising campaign may need an organ- 
ization capable of originating such designs. If so, we 
should be pleased to serve you- 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C?, INC. 
550 WEST 57m STREET, NEW YORK 


Curcaco CLEVELAND CINCINNATI St. Lovis PitrssurcH PHILavELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE AKRON RicHMoND ATLANTA WILMINGTON MILWAUKEE 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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Covers All 
That’s Worth While 
In Detroit 


Nearly 130,000 families IN DETROIT ALONE 
are served each morning by The Detroit Free 
Press. These families gladly pay FIFTY PER 
CENT MORE (3c as against 2c for afternoon 
newspapers) for the exclusive privilege of hav- 
ing a morning newspaper at their breakfast 
tables—a COMPLETE newspaper that assists 
materially in shaping plans for the day—that 
aids the shopper as only a morning newspaper 
can. 


These families represent practically ALL of 
the English-speaking homes in Detroit—they 
represent a market that for buying power and 
advertising responsiveness is probably without 
an equal anywhere in America. 








Advertisers cultivating this market through 
The Detroit Free Press understand the signifi- 
cance of the thought here expressed. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 
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Straight Selling Can Be Done 
Successfully by a Bank 


Unadorned Salesmanship and Direct-Mail Campaign Add a Million to 
Deposits of Chicago Bank 


HERE are several known 

ways of increasing a bank’s 
business. Temporary solicitors 
can be pressed into service to call 
on prospective customers. Banks 
can, and frequently do, advertise 
in publications, street cars, out of 
doors and by direct mail. They 
can, and frequently do, attract new 
depositors by premiums of one 
sort or another. 

Besides these there are a hun- 
dred and one other methods that 
have worked out under widely 
differing conditions. The point 
that has puzzled more than one 
bank advertising manager, how- 
ever, is to find a method that will 
combine real salesmanship with 
low cost of business secured. 

Not so long ago the Lake State 
Bank of Chicago brought to a suc- 
cessful close a three months’ cam- 
paign for new deposits, which has 
a bearing on this often discussed 
point. Several major details of 
the cainpaign stand out as possess- 
ing more than passing signifi- 
cance. In the first place it was 
plain, unadorned salesmanship 
backed by a modest program of 
direct-mail advertising that added 
a million in new deposits. Sec- 
ondly, and quite as important, so 
far as the lasting effects of the 
drive are concerned, the bank suc- 
ceeded in getting its directors to 
work for deposits just as hard as 
its employees. 

In short, the campaign showed 
that there is a big place for sales- 
manship in any bank and _ that 
salesmanship may with profit be- 
gin right at home. The Lake 
State Bank discovered that its 
personnel from the president down 
to the office boy and bank police- 
man could and would handle the 
salesman’s tools effectively. 

Late in 1919 this bank opened 
its doors in inconspicuous quar- 
ters in the downtown, retail-store 
section of Chicago. It had to 
meet in active competition a con- 


siderable number of banks both 
older and larger, and by the spring 
of 1923 it had not made much 
headway. A single instance will 
show how difficult this particular 
bank found winning recognition. 
Next door to the bank is a motion 
picture-vaudeville house with the 
usual electric sign displays. When 
the bank wanted to install an elec- 
tric sign of its own over its doors 
the theatre objected. Such a sign 
would compete with their own, 
the theatre men said, depreciating 
their value. And they got away 
with this argument until the bank 
discovered its latent sales talent. 


WANTED DEPOSITS AND FRIENDS 


What the Lake State Bank 
needed was more deposits and 
more friends. Reaching that con- 
clusion involved no complications, 
but the practical means of getting 
money and friends was not so 
simple. The officers of the bank, 
however, agreed on one point: it 
was a sales, not a banking problem. 
On this basis it called for a sales 
manager. T. Harris Smith, who 
was in charge of the campaign. 
was without banking experience, 
but he had sold automobiles. 

It is easy to organize a campaign 
and-a sales force on paper. To 
put an actual working force on 
the job and keep it there is some- 
thing else. For example, in almost 
any money-raising campaign it is 
usual to see the names of promi- 
nent individuals as team captains 
or group leaders. And it is usually 
perfectly although tacitly under- 
stood that the prominent indi- 
vidual will not be asked to do 
much of the real work, the posi- 
tion as captain being honorary 
and the duties nominal. 

Not a single director of the 
Lake State Bank was asked to 
captain a team. Every director 
was made a team, a team of one 
responsible for a sizable quota 
of new business. President W. M. 
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Richards was assigned a quota of 
$140,000. The sales manager put 
each of the twelve teams composed 
of the twelve directors down for 
a quota of $70,000. Three teams 
made up of the bank’s thirty em- 
ployees were formed. Each of 
these was responsible for $70,000. 
Professional solicitors had no part 
in the drive, but customers of the 
bank and the families of the 
bank’s officers were enlisted as 
friendly helpers. 

The campaign got under way 
slowly. Possibly that was because 
some of the familiar appurte- 
nances were lacking. At all events 
there was no merchandise to give 
away as premiums. The bank did 
use what it called a Gold credit 
card. It entitled a depositor to 
one dollar credit when his ac- 
count was a year old, but this did 
not have the appeal of a clock, a 
lamp, a flag or something similar 
handed to a depositor as soon as 
‘ he opened his account. Directors 
and employees alike knew the 
bank. They knew that although 
it was not the largest in the city 
it was friendly and convenient. 
They knew that it was a clearing 
house bank and they went out and 
sold the bank on the strength. of 
such points. Commissions were 
paid to employees on the new 
business they obtained, but not 
until funds had remained in the 
bank ninety days. 

The modest amount available 
for advertising was put into direct 
mail. This included a bank pro- 
spectus that ignored the usual 
statistics to talk of convenience of 
location and personal service. 
The bank used special stationery 
that carried in one corner a small 
map of part of downtown Chi- 
cago to fix the bank’s location 
more clearly in the minds of its 
correspondents. A__ testimonial 
booklet containing opinions of 
customers of the bank was an un- 
usual piece of financial literature 
that proved effective. 

In planning the drive and going 
through with it the same prin- 
ciples of advertising and selling 


that have been used successfully . 


in marketing automobiles and 
other merchandise were given free 
rein. It was necessary to train 


$313,000 in 
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employees in selling, for although 
they knew their respective bank 
tasks, selling was a relatively new 
venture for many of them. The 
bank built a miniature sales 
manual for them and held weekly 
instruction classes and finally had 
the satisfaction of seeing its book- 
keepers, tellers and. clerks blossom 
out into topnotch producers of 
new business. 


DIFFICULTIES IN USING BANK 
DIRECTORS 


Putting the directors of a small 
bank into the selling harness has 
its difficulties. Their time is apt 
to be limited and they have their 
own business affairs to manage. 
Yet the Lake State Bank’s direc- 
tors found time to sell, especially 
when daily sales bulletins show- 
ing their progress infected them 
with the germ of competition. 
Weekly prizes of theatre tickets 
spurred on the employees. 

Just before the closing day of 
the campaign, when it was appar- 
ent that the million-dollar goal 
would be reached, the sales man- 
ager of the drive phoned a florist 
and ordered 2,000 carnations. 
Then he called the girls of the 
bank together and said to them: 
“Girls, when you come down to 
the bank tomorrow, I want you all 
to look your prettiest. When a 
customer comes in tomorrow 
I want you to hand him a flower 
and thank him with a_ smile 
for his co-operation in this 
campaign. Leave your powder 
and rouge at home for the day 
and look just as sweet and charm- 
ing as you can.” That afternoon 
a direct-mail piece went out over 
the president’s signature telling 
the bank’s customers that “A 
Pretty Girl Wants to Give You a 
Carnation.” Instead of the usual 
800 people in the bank next day 
there were 1,800 smiling, friendly 
customers. 

The million-dollar mark was 
reached and passed. To be exact, 
$1,004,264.72 was brought in in 
new deposits. Four of the bank's 
directors beat their quotas by 
good margins. Four more be'- 
tered 50 per cent of their assign- 
ment. mployees brought in 
eposits and one em- 
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sis | Where “Consumer Accept- 
tai ff ance” is a Condition,—Not 


prot Merely “Advertising Patter” 


High pressure selling may and sometimes does 
succeed in stocking a town with merchandise. 
Sensational advertising stunts have been known 


_ to stampede consumers into buying. But repeat 

; apt business is not to be secured by “strong arm” 

their methods. 

lage. 

ac The consuming public can be sold permanently 

soa on any product only in proportion as it has con- 

hem fidence in the agencies through which the product 

tion. is presented to them. Hence the importance of 

kets securing the right kind of distribution both for 

5 af your advertising and for your merchandise. 

eal In Cincinnati The Times-Star enjoys the public 
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rrist degree. It is the one daily newspaper in this rich 

The trading center that goes regularly into every 

~~ worth-while home and that is read by every adult 
to member of every family, both for its news and 

| all editorial content and for its advertising informa- 

abe tion. For sixteen consecutive years it has 

- dominated its field in display lineage. Right now 

nile The Times-Star is carrying ten lines of display 

this advertising for every one line that is carried in 

der both morning dailies combined, exclusive of Sun- 

wd days. It is the dominating medium for local 

bon merchants as well as for national advertisers. 
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ployee team more than doubled 
its quota. From president to bank 
policeman there was genuine co- 
operation and dynamic salesman- 
ship without frills. The drive 
proved that a bank can be sold, 
even a small bank in a big city. 
More than this, it proved that 
salesmanship-in a bank as in any 
other business begins right at home. 





Vivaudou 
Price-Maintenance Plan 
Judged Unfair 


HE Federal Trade Commission 
has issued an order requiring 
V. Vivaudou, Inc., of New York, 
manufacturer of toilet prepara- 
tions, to discontinue unfair meth- 
ods of competition in resale price 
maintenance. The Commission 
found that the Vivaudou company 
co-operated with retailers and 
jobbers in the maintenance and 
enforcement of standard uniform 
resale prices. 

The Commission’s order reads 
that the respondent must cease 
from adopting and employing any 
co-operative method whereby it 
undertakes to prevent others from 
obtaining the respondent’s prod- 
ucts at less than the prices desig- 
nated by it. 

Some of the prohibited methods 
of carrying out the company’s 
price fixing are: 

(1) Securing from its custom- 
ers or others names of dealers 
who do not observe the resale 
prices fixed by respondent; 

(2) Enrolling the names of deal- 
ers so reported, or who come to 
its attention otherwise, upon lists 
of undesirable purchasers, who 
are not to be supplied with its 
products until they furnish satis- 
factory assurances of their pur- 
pose to maintain such prices in the 
future; 

(3) Securing or attempting to 
secure assurances from other deal- 
ers that they will observe the re- 
sale prices on respondent’s prod- 
ucts as fixed by it; 

(4) Giving assurances to dealers 
that others who do not observe re- 
spondent’s fixed resale prices will 
be cut off from further supplies 
of respondent’s goods, and re- 
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questing co-operation and support 
in such a course of action; 

(5) Threatening to refuse to 
sell or refusing to sell dealers who 
sell to others who do not. observe 
the resale prices fixed by the re- 
spondent, and 

(6) Attempting to establish and 
enforce its resale prices by any 
other equivalent co-operative 
means. 





Campaign for Buss 
Clamp-o-Set Adjustable Lamp 


The Bussman Manufacturing Com 
pany, St. Louis, is using electrical trade 
publications, general magazines and 
newspapers in a campaign which it is 
conducting on its Buss Clamp-o- Set ad- 
justable lamp. This advertising is be- 
ing directed hy Yost, Gratiot & Com- 
pany, St. Louis advertising agency. 





Bertram R. Brooker with 
Toronto “Globe” 


Bertram R. Brooker has been ap- 
pointed promotion manager of _ the 
Toronto Globe. Mr. Brooker was for 
merly business manager of Marketing. 
of that city, and was at one time pro 
motion manager of the Manitoba Free 
Press, Winnipeg, and advertising man 
ager of the Regina Leader. 


C. H. Mackintosh Represents 
Direct Mail Association 


The Direct Mail Advertising Associa. 
tion has selected Charles Henry Mack 
intosh of Chicago, as its representative 
upon the Joint Assembly of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
for another year. Mr. Mackintosh is at 
present the chairman of the Joint As- 
sembly. 


Jacob Gimbel Estate 
$2,476,371 

The estate of the late Jacob Gimbel, 
po of the owners of Gimbel Brothers, 

ho operate department stores. in 
Philadelphia, New York and Milwaukee, 
has been valued at $2,476, 371, accord- 
ing to the adjudication filed in the Or 
phans’ Court at Philadelphia. 











Lorain “Journal” Appoints 
Powers & Stone 


The Lorain, O., Journal has ap- 
pointed Powers & Stone, Inc., publish. 
ers’ representative, New York, as its 
national advertising representative. 


Elmer Wilson Dead 





Elmer Wilson, manager for the last 
twenty-two years of the Chicago office 
of the William J. Morton Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, died 
at Chicago on December 16. 
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Subject: “The Same to You!” 






























Gentlemen: 


This is the time of year when the mails are heavy with 
expressions of the kindly spirit of good fellowship. 


So, may we express our appreciation of the splendid co- 
operation of all those associated with us in carrying on the 
work and play of our firm. To them we offer our merriest 
Christmas Greetings. 


To the newspapers, magazines, trade journals and other 
media that have worked so happily with us and helped to 
make our year so satisfactory, we express our best wishes 
and the season’s greetings. 


To the artists, writers, investigators, engravers, electro- 
typers, printers, mat makers and all the others—we desire 
to express our very best wishes for a Merry Christmastide 
and a happy and prosperous New Year. 


To the representatives who have taken such pains in ex- 
plaining the uses of their media, we also desire to express 
our good will and appreciation. May old Santa be good to 
you. , 


Our clients are not least or last. No agency ever had a 
finer list to work with. To them we express our continued 
good will and sincerest best wishes for the things that they 
desire most. 


May we also express our kindliest feelings and sincerest 
good wishes for our competitors. May they live long and 
prosper. 

If there are any who may be hostile toward advertising 
agencies; or if there are any who do not look upon adver- 
tising in general as a beneficent factor; to these all we 
request the privilege of expressing our best wishes and 
good will. 

This is the time of the year when we always feel happiest 
and we wish to share that happiness with all of our friends, 
acquaintances and with everybody. 


Yours very truly, 


WR uldGmpany 


Advertising Agency. 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
454 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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More Than a Half Millie 
100,000 Ahead of Any Orff" 


HE December 15th issueof SOUTHERN 
RURALIST went into 500,795 farm 
homes, the greatest number ever 
reached by a Southern Publication. 


Thus, our guarantee of half million by 
January 1st, 1924, was met in advance. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST now leads all 
other Southern farm papers by 100,000 
subscribers. 


Its growth proves its worth to farmers 
—and advertisers are finding it the 
best producer in Dixieland. 








eee 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA—Chicago A. H. BILLINGSLEA—New York 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 
Georgia 
South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Alabama . 
Kentucky . 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Florida 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Téxas 
Arkansas . 
Maryland . 


Miscellaneous 


Total Net Paid 


=e? 


RALIST 


A. D. McKINNEY—St, Louis R. R. RING—Minneapolis 
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You can put it over 
all Great Britain 
through “THE DAILY MAIL”! 


O secure quick National 

Sales in Great Britain con- 
centrate your appropriation 
in THE DAILY MAIL 
(London), with its nation-wide 
appeal through the largest daily 
net sale of any newspaper in 
the world. 


THE DAILY MAIL 
New York Office : 280 Broadway 
Telephone - - - - Worth 7270 





General Electric Copy in China 
Takes on Spirit of the Orient 


[ext Borrows from Tradition and History to Interest Native Readers 


EAR the words of the Inter- 

national General Electric 

Company addressed to the Chinese 
people: 

“Ean Ling Chi Tze was once 
appointed ambassador to the 
country of Loo to 
hear the Chiu high- 
class music. On his 
way he passed 
through the country 
of Shu. The ruler 
Tze’s sword but 
dared not ask him 
for st; Chi ‘Tse 
knew his desire but 
did not offer his 
sword as he needed. 
it on his embassy. 
Returning through 
the country of Shu 
he found that the 
ruler had _ died. 
Chi Tze said, ‘In my 
heart I had promised 
him my sword,’ and 
hanging it on a tree 
near the ruler’s 
grave he went on 
his way. 

“Fidelity has been 
practiced by the 
Chinese in every 
walk of life through- 
out all the ages.... 
Particularly is this 
true in commercial 
dealings in China 
where good business 
rests on a founda- 
tion of good faith. 

“To every cus- 
tomer who entrusts 
his electrical prob- 
lems to us we render, through our 
agents in China, a complete service 
in the most faithful mariner.” 

During the past ten months ad- 
vertisements such as this transla- 
tion have been appearing through- 
out China in various newspapers 
aid periodicals. At the same 
time specific advertisements fea- 
turing General Electric products 
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such as lamps, fans, and motors 
were also run. The interest value 
of the institutional campaign re- 
flected favorably on the more 
specialized advertising. 

The story just quoted is en- 
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REVERED MAGIS- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


titled “Hanging His Sword on 
a Tree” and is dated about B. C. 
544. The second story is called 
“A Prime Minister at Twelve 
Years of Age.” 

“During the time of the Great 
Wars,” it begins, “there lived in 
the country of Chen a certain 
Kan Loo. With but a few words 
he convinced his superior, Lu Poo 
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Wei, of his capabilities, pledged 
the leader, Chang Tong, to action, 
and rode into the country of 
Chow where he_ persuaded the 
King to present five cities to his 
own country. The King of Chow 
presented Kan Loo with 100 Yi 
of gold and two pieces of jade as 
gifts of honor and upon return- 
ing to his own country the King 
rewarded him with a large piece 
of land. Shortly afterward he 
became Prime Minister and his 
fame spread throughout the 
Chinese Empire. He was then 
but twelve years of age. 

“Intelligence of this calibre is 
not unusual among the Chinese 
people. With the aid of modern 
engineering the master minds of 
China today will develop the 
country into one of the wealthiest 
nations of the world. 

“Electricity turns the wheels of 
every industry. Through its 
agents in China this company 
stands ready to offer advice, pre- 
pare designs, supply equipment 
and supervise its installation for 
electrical enterprises of any char- 
acter.” 

This story is dated about B.C. 
238. The series contains twelve ad- 
vertisements, each of which is il- 
lustrated, in true Chinese style, 
with a drawing pertinent to the 
text. Each one features a story 
well known to the Chinese people, 
stories which illustrate the prin- 
ciple characteristics of the Gen- 
eral Electric service and drive 
home these principles in an un- 
derstandable way. It is a case of 
talking in parables so that all 
who see will read and understand. 

Another story is about China’s 
greatest engineer, Emperor Chin 
Shih Huang, who set to work to 
complete the Great Wall, an un- 
paralleled engineering achieve- 
ment, being built entirely by hu- 
man hands. The honesty of the 
Chinese people is alluded to and 
illustrated by the incident of the 
one-price merchant of 2,000 years 
ago and various other qualities 
such as courtesy, skill, and dili- 
gence are discussed and the points 
emphasized by some ancient story. 

The whole series was worked 
out by a native Chinese with an 
American education, one C. P. 
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Yeh, who is a member of the 
advertising section of Anderson, 
Meyer & Co., Ltd., of Shanghai 
agents for the company in China 

Mr. Yeh is a graduate of Pur- 
due University with a post-gradu 
ate course at Harvard and two 
years’ study in the laboratories 
of the Edison Lamp Works at 
Harrison, N. J. He comes from 
a family noted for its literati 
and the blending of his classica! 
Mandarin education with his tech- 
nical knowledge of engineering 
gives to this institutional cam- 


paign an exceptional quality. 


T. F. Moore Addresses 
Six-Point League 

At a meeting of the Six-Point 
League at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, on December 11, Thomas F. 
Moore, of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, spoke on “How the 
Special Representative Can Best Co- 
operate with the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing.” Mr. Moore’ explained the 
machinery of his Bureau and sug 
gested that there might be a way in 
which a committee of special repre- 
sentatives could assist the Bureau in 
selling prospects on the use of news- 
paper space. 


Ames Holden Rubber Becomes 


Independent Company 
The Ames Holden Tire & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., of Kitchener, Ont., has been 
dissociated from Ames Holden Mc- 
Cready, Ltd:, Montreal. The former 
concern which has removed its head 
offices to Kitchener, will introduce its 
own line of rubber footwear under the 
oe name of Rhino. 
. Ashcroft, formerly with the 
Untied States Rubber Company, the 
Dominion Rubber System, and Ames 
Holden McCready, Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Kitchener company. 


Changes by Edward Lyman 
Bill, Inc. 


L. E. Bowers, circulation manager of 
the trade publications of Edward Lyman 
Bill, Inc., New York, has been advanced 
to ‘assistant secretary. He has been 
with the organization for eighteen years. 

Sandblom succeeds Mr. Bowers 
as circulation manager. 


E. Q. Baird Joins 
E. T. Howard Company 


Eugene Quentin Baird has been ap- 
pointed art director of the E. T. How- 
ard Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Baird was formerly 
. Calkins & Holden, also of New 
Yor 
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What Is “Class” 


Circulation? 








FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 


Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


New Yorkstheatréltoqram Corporation 


Tower Building 108-114 Wooster Street 
Chicago New York 
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Copy That 
Must | 


HE mail order advertiser 

results from every adverti 
after the appearance of each ne 
he will get from that piece of 
referring to his records he can 
other publication will produce 
cause time after time he has sem 
times as many orders as anoth@e 
every successful mail order ad 
biggest thing in advertising.” 
in preparing copy for mail-ord 
tisement on every account we | 
stood or fallen on the traceable 
of our ability to produce copy 
the fact that we are today pla 
than any other agency. 


The advertisements reproduced 0 
page are typical of the R. & R 

which has helped to make the N 
Salesmen’s Training  Associationjiis 
largest school of its kind in the 

They represent only a few of hu 

of keyed advertisements produced } 

agency which have sold at a profitdMit to you 
have mounted in a large portfolioM. Mer 
fifty of the most successful adv@irs’ Ink. 


Ruthrauff & Rie. / 
New York: 404 Benue 
Chicago: 225fMlichi 
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same piece of copy. And be- 
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hization has largely specialized 
cers. Practically every adver- 
od. For twelve years we have 
our work. And the best proof 
istently profitable is found in 

rr volume of keyed advertising 


we have prepared for a wide 
of mail-order advertisers. We 
Nal glad to show this portfolio to any 
umiser interested in learning more 
R. & R. selling copy. This port- 
hnnot be sent through the mail; 
of our representatives will gladly 
it to your office without obligation 
Merely write us and mention 
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Reaching the woman 
who has put off buying 


Housekeepers often forget to list the 
things they are most anxious to buy. 
Then they put off buying until there is 
pressing need for these articles. 

A neatly printed price list, folder, or 
envelope stuffer will remind the shopper 
of the goods you want to sell. These may 
be the very things she wants. 

For buying-reminders, direct mailings 
that attract the attention of the people 
they are intended for, use Hammermill 
Cover. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 

. sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erin, Pa. 
Send for Samples 


MERM, 
cover ~ | 


Single and Double Thick { 
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What Has Christmastide Brought 
to Another Year of Advertising? 


The Holiday Dress of Campaigns One of the Milestones of Progress in 
Art, Idea and Typography 


By A. L. Townsend 


NE advertiser tells us that he 
judges his ‘entire year’s ad- 
vertising by the summing up at 
Christmastide in the holiday 
periodicals and newspapers. This 


does not seem quite fair, for it is 
necessarily a “special event” sea- 
son. when advertising, as a rule, 
attempts to take on the flavor and 
spirit of the glad day. 

But the practice suggested above 


“Cut out bringing in the Yule 
log and wreaths and material of 
that kind—let’s have some snappy 
new idea!” 

Frankly, this viewpoint has al- 
ways been baffling to many. One 
might as well argue against the 
very spirit of Christmas itself as 
against its symbols and its visuali- 
zations. Stripped of Santa Claus, 
of trees, of holly and mistletoe, 





EVERYWHERE THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT IS EVIDENT, IN STREET-CAR ADVERTISING, 
FOR EXAMPLE 


does one thing, at least. It en- 
courages analytical study of the 
progress of advertising in its phy- 
sical phases. There is capitula- 
tion of a helpful character. 

Advertising men sometimes 
take a strange, a well-nigh in- 
comprehensible view of the ingre- 
dients of holiday campaigns. 
Some of the better-known stock 
observations are as follows: 

“No Santa Claus—he has been 


done to death !” 


“Eliminate the holly and mistle- 
toe and all that stuff. It’s bro- 


midic. Everybody uses it.” 
“Remember — no Christmas 
trees !” 
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and the Yule log, just what of 
Christmas remains? Are _ these 
insignia of the holiday in dis- 
grace? Have they, indeed, out- 
lived their usefulness? 

The casual observer is not in- 
clined to think so. He sees just 
as many beautiful trees glimmer- 
ing through home windows, year 
following year, and just as many 
trustful little tots kow-towing at 
the shrine of Santa Claus. Just 
as many wreaths are hung in 
place, and just as much holly in 
evidence. People are not weary 
of the once-a-year reminders of 
the day of Nativity. The country, 
in any general vote, would cast 
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its united ballot in favor of old 
Kris Kringle, as of yore. 

This being true, we are inclined 
_ to believe that the prejudice is 

one born of a too close view of 
advertising. The advertising man 
thinks of Santa Claus as an obso- 
lete trade-mark because he has 
been appearing for centuries and 
because everybody. is privileged to 
use him. 

Last year, we recall, as if from 
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Your Holiday Desserts are 
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with lights, with mistletoe and 
with holly. Once more the wreaths 
have been put in proper settings, 
and the ruddy cheeks of Santa 
Claus, like apples, burn from 
many a page in colors! It is a 
welcome visitation. 

But along with this has devel- 
oped a commendable tendency to 
help people in settling their Christ- 
mas gift-giving problem. And it 
has never been an easy one. 

assume that the inter- 
change of gifts dur- 

4 become a very sensible 
, occasion, before the 


It is only fair to 
, yp ing the holidays may 





advertiser has done 
with it. 
More and better 


arguments are being 
presented for gifts 
which really mean 
something, and a de- 
partment store head 
said to the writer re- 
cently that results 
were showing. Christ- 
mas gifts were taking 
on a different com- 
plexion. There were 
fewer geegaws and 
more of the substan- 
tial, practical gifts. 
He could attribute this 
only to advertising. 
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electric manufacturing 
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WITH THE USE OF COLOR HEINZ PUTS HOLIDAY SPIRIT 
IN ADVERTISING A HOLIDAY PRODUCT 


some united understanding, the 
great majority of advertisers 
omitted the elements we have men- 
tioned. Advertising for that 
month was distant, reserved, aloof 
from any of the child-spirit. 

And this year, just the opposite 
is true. 

Perhaps advertisers are discov- 
ering that there is no substitute 
for Old Kris and that a Christ- 
mas tree has just as much power 
to stimulate the imagination of 
the reader, as ever it did during 
the early dawn of advertising. 

Current periodicals are aglow 


“We have recently 
grown to look upon 
our Christmastide ad- 
vertising as the most 
significant and important period of 
all. I’ll explain why. People who 
have never thought of buying our 
line before, take a flier at a wash- 
ing machine, a sweeper, a toaster, 
an electric iron, or any of the other 
numerous articles. They either 
buy these as gifts, for use in their 
own homes, or pass them on to 
friends. 

“As a result, Santa Claus be- 
comes a wonderful ‘demonstrator’ 
for us. He gets into homes that 
we could never reach. He intro- 
duces us to prospects which 
former advertising had failed to 
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- Now and then a customer 
goes shopping. But sooner 
or later he comes smiling 
back to Bundscho’s, home to 
stay! For he has learned, 
first hand, that nothing on 
the bargain counter com- 
pares with Bundscho quality 
and that this quality is really 
cheaper in the end. 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .: 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Let Us Analyze 
Your Market 


HIS organization, under the guid- 
pW) ance of A. T. Emery, has de- 
Ife | et) veloped entirely original and 
Ma) axl] simplified methods of determin- 
ing marketing and consumption 

conditions and predicting sales and general 
business conditions for the control of sales 


and advertising activity. 


















The first to apply the “scientific sample,” 
the sales factor equation and other advanced 
methods, we are enabled to analyze national 
markets at a cost no greater than ordinarily 
required for a single local market. 


Our work for such organizations as Willys- 
Overland, Society Brand Clothes, Field 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago Daily News, indicates the practical 
value and soundness of our methods. 





Complete information as to our service and 
method of operation gladly furnished to 
any interested business executive. 


EMERY BROTHERS 


CONSULTING STATISTICAL ENGINEERS 


6240 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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influence. And every manufac- 
turer will tell you that this is a 
highly important moment—the mo- 
ment when an untried product is 
given its initial trial, From then 
on, selling is easier. 

“A fter every special Christmas 
advertising campaign conducted 
by us, there is a noticeable record 
of sales made to the skeptical and 
the hard-to-reach. And for many 
months afterward, we feel the 





Foun for Christmas? Let there be plenty of 
them! But let them be sweets that boys and girls 
can enjoy to their hearts’ content without painful 
regrets the day after. 

Dates—Nature’s wholesome sweets 
—pile the candy dishes full of them; stuff them 
with nuts, with peanut burter, with cocoanut; 
serve them with Christmas dinner—here are three 
tempting dishes. 

Let us all make merry with these golden sweets 
which the wise old masters of living have given us 
~—Dromedary Dates, straight from the land 
whence Christmas came. 





THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS, NEW YORK 
aomac - maven + Pak 


“Dromedary 
Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODOCTS: Drowessry Gocves Dates thom 
fo Cate of Ran Deswenser Poem Keser Coneanen Get oy, 

Deowroaey the chetcen of 
pt Ty iced and separetes erepped ihe package, 








A HOLIDAY APPEAL, AND AN APPEAL TO REASON 


benefits of this. Mrs. Jones has 
been given an electric washing 
machine for Christmas, by her 
husband, although she would not 
think of making the purchase 
herself. She tries it and is de- 
lighted. She passes the good 
word on to several neighbors, and 
there you are. And this holiday 
advertising seems to be most suc- 
cessful when it steps down from 
an atmosphere and enters into the 
spirit of the season.” 
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A summary of the better things 
noticed in the holiday advertising 
of this year where advertisers 
have: deliberately accepted the 
traditions and spirit of the occa- 
sion, and used it to the limit, 
brings out the fact that never has 
Yuletide advertising been as at- 
tractive, as artistic. 

Here is where color, of course, 
serves its most useful purpose. 
For Christmas is a day of color. 

And how naturally 
and unaffectedly dif- 
ferent kinds of prod- 
ucts find pleasing 
holiday trappings and 
ideas. 

Jell-O serves a par- 
ticularly appetizing 
and appropriate 
Cherry whip dessert, 
in natural colors, and 
a hint of Christmas 
greens in the back- 
ground of the full- 
color paintirg, .suffices 
to suggest the day. 

The Victor talking 
machine brings its 
well-established study 
of numerous musical 
artists, in the life, to 
the parlor of your 
home, on Christmas 
day, accompanied by 
the tree and the deco- 
rations and the eager 
children. 

The various electric 
sweepers again re- 
mind Father that here 
is a gift which will 
lift Mother out of 
drudgery, and the 
message is done up, in 
every case, in a 
Christmassy package, 
into which fragments of mistletoe 
and holly are tucked. 

Christmas minstrels of the long 
ago sing their songs in the snow, 
beneath windows of pretty maids, 
in many advertisements, and once 
again Santa Claus is taken out of 
exile and his smiling presence 
brightens all the .magazine. 

“When, expectant, they gather 
at the table,” reads a Swift & 
Company advertisement. And the 
curtain rises on a still-life study 
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every bit as gorgeously and as 
finely done as those still-life can: 
vases we are wont to hang in our 
dining-rooms, if we belong to the 
great majority and have not as yet 
reached the estate of more exotic 
decorations. “Christmas—and on 
the table, decked out for a joyous 
feasting, a Premium Ham, golden 
crusted with brown sugar, steam- 
ing, fragrant; its fat still sizzling 
from the baking. What a dinner 
for a holiday.” 

Now the turkey may stand as 
the adopted Christmas dish, but 
this beautiful page, in colors, and 
painted with the rarest skill— 
the ham, “as natural as life,” the 
candles, the dish filled with other 
goodies and the tapestried back- 
ground—well, we have the feel- 
ing that many families will be 
tempted to accept this advice on 
Christmas Day, just as a change. 

And the subtleties of some com- 
positions! There is a compelling 
Dodge automobile _ illustration, 
with Grandmother looking through 
the window of the old farm house 
and Grandfather putting the last 
touches on the table. Soon the 
house will ring with child laugh- 
ter. The folks are “home for the 
holidays.” The study of the old 
man’s face alone, as he chuckles 
to himself, with joyous anticipa- 
tion, is an advertisement in itself. 
Is it necessary to say in so many 
words that the Dodge is bringing 
the welcome guests? 

When the artist paints in oil or 
water color a plump, freshly-cut 
mince-meat pie for a Heinz Christ- 
mas page, that pie, in the life, ‘is 
his studio model. He can catch a 
whiff of its aroma as he works! 
There was a time when such pic- 
tures were “faked up” or colored 
from a black and white photo 
print. 

Some of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Christmas pages certainly deserve 
the heartiest of seasonal congrat- 
ulations on their artistic excel- 
lence. 

Foods have literally been 
brought to life. They make keener 
appetites than ever in the old days 
of crude color, black-and-white in- 
terpretations which could not hope 
to do justice to the subjects, and 
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plates which in no wise realized 
the possibilities of copy. 

Perhaps the most encouraging 
sign in this field is the develop- 
ment of new-color techniques. 

“A color job is a color job,” is 
no longer the cry. 

Paintings there are of these 
still-life themes, in oil, in water 
color, in flat, postery effects (as. 
say, the Christmas Wesson Oil 
page), and recently an artist has 
created a pastel and crayon tech- 
nique which is the most beautiful 


' of all: soft, imaginative and new 


in spirit. ; 

We approve of the wholehearted 
spirit of such copy as this: 

“Sweets for Christmas! Let 
there be plenty of them. But let 
them be sweets that boys and girls 
can enjoy to their hearts’ content 
without painful regrets the day 
after. Dromedary dates—Nature’s 
wholesome sweets—pile the candy 
dishes full of them; stuff them 
with nuts, with peanut butter, 
with cocoanut; serve them with 
Christmas dinner—here are three 
tempting dishes. Let us all make 
merry with these golden sweets 
which the wise old masters of liv- 
ing have given us—dates straight 
from the land whence Christmas 
came.” 

There is an abandonment about 
it all that makes one think .of the 
tree and the lights and the holly 
greens, and the advertiser presents 
his product in many _ seasonal 
ways, in color, that you wish 
Yuletide was every day. 

When a product such as Snow- 
drift, a shortening, departs from 
the conventions of the year and 
the practical side, as to illustra- 
tion, and devotes space to feasts 
of the long ago and of the Yule 
Log period, we may well consider 
that antipathy to Christmas spirit 
in Christmas advertising has been 
cooked as thoroughly as the Yule 
goose. 

There are tempting baskets of 
cookies, red ribbons decorating 
them, and trees and happy faces. 
Never, we repeat, has advertising 
so thoroughly saturated itself 
with the atmosphere of the season. 

Perhaps it was just a healthy 
reaction, 
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“Why ‘We SHave No 
(ompetition In 
(2omposition 


f 3 ees didn’t become 


Typographers wholly for gain, but 
to “obey that impulse.” Because 


—we are not merely setting up ih 
Advertising Copy, but setting up 
a standard of Advertising Com- 











position, which has been the 
admiration and the education, and 
the inspiration, and—bravo!—the 
imitation of the entire guild. 
Because—we would rather be first 
in the character of our work than 
first in the capacity of our works 
though, oddly enough, the two 
go together, like right and left leg. 








FrepDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York CITY 
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Barometer of the Crude Oil 
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Green zone is where domestic production and imported crude exceed domestic 
deliveries to. consumers and exports. Black is where_consumption exceeds 
current supply. 

October domestic production ..... + «+ «- + daily av. 
October crude imports ° «6 © eo + 6 eo OV. » 
Total crude supply for October —« «ee ao & + RU. s 
Deliveries to domestic consumers . . . .. . . « dailyav. . 
Exports .. « a a ee ee - dailyav. . 
Indicated consumption tha ee 6 Ge + ee ol ew 
Total addition to stocks . . ie, hae  * 
Total stocks November . 

Total stock October 1 


The Oil Industry always grows. The 


Rain or U.S., in 60 years’ petroleum history, 


am has never known a year when more 
Shine— oil has not been produced and con- 
sumed than in any previous year— 

the increase in gasoline consumption for 1923 is 26%. 


Hard times come and go, but the public is always out in 
its “flivver,” using up oil and “gas.” In the slump of 1921 
the oil industry produced and the country consumed more 
oil than in booming 1920. 1922 and 1923 have both been 
banner years. 


The big grief of the industry is to take care of surplus crude 
oil production. If the oil that comes out of the ground can- 
not be sold, it must be stored until the market demands it. 
Surplus production brings “hard times” but these hard 
times are utterly unlike slumps in other industries. Buying 
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2,118,613 Bbls. 
222,516 Bblis. 
2,341,129 Bbls. 
2,035,581 Bbls. 
41,677 Bbls. 
2,077,258 Bbls. 

. 8,148,000 Bbls. 
. 315,356,000 Bbls. 
. 307,208,000 Bbls. 
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The chart at left is reprinted from our front cover. 
e e It is one of several valuable graphic records main- 
ituation tained for the oil industry. Copies oa request. 


continues! Tostorethe surplus oil, the 
industry must spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for tanks, pipe lines, fit- 
tings, pumps and other equipment and 
must extend its distributing facilities. 


Wall Street, not realizing how the oil 
industry really operates, gets panicky 
without cause. Itspread the impression 
in the last six months that the oil in- 
dustry is broke. The oil ind astry is not 
broke. It is just finishing up a hard 
period and spending more money than 
ever before to build and pay for storage 
equipment for eight toten million barrels 
each month, of crude oil. During 1923 
it has spent from ten to fifteen million 
dollars a month with manufacturers of 
tanks, pipe, pumps, etc. 


Estimates foretell that the country will 
be drawing on this storage by next June. 
The price of oil should then (or sooner) 
go up, producers will again be out “wild- 
catting” for more oil, and a period of still 
greater buying will begin. That is the 


period for which the manufacturer should today begin 
his advertising. We will gladly submit a complete picture 
of the market this will mean for you. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
68 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
432 Conway Building 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Avenue 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
614 West Building 


‘Members: A. B. C. 
A. B. P, 
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Land a Real One! 


There is no use in spending good money on 
minnow ideas and letting the trout get away. 
Our clients go after sales results with Domi- 
nant Idea advertising — and land them. 


MJunkin Advertising rin 
Company Ad 


! Five Sout WABASH AveNUE, CHICAGO- 
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Staging a Come-Back in a 
Neglected Market 


How an Underwear Manufacturer Used Missionary Salesmen and Direct- 
by-Mail to Resell Old Customers 


By Roy Dickinson 


BALD spots on the selling map 
cause much anxious thought 
to sales managers and business 
executives. Many methods have 
been described in these pages by 
means of which manufacturers 
have cured their businesses of 
spotty distribution and made sales 
grow on the worrisome bald 
spots. 

The problem faced by a well- 
known underwear manufacturer 
had several unusual features. 

manufacturer’s bald 
spots are usually far removed 
from his home office. In this case 
the company’s sales were large 
everywhere except near home. 
Its neglected market was in the 
New York metropolitan district 
where the company’s home office 
has been situated for many years. 
By the time the recent 
sales drive was decided upon, 90 
per cent of the dealers had al- 
ready received shipments of win- 
ter underwear and had placed 
opening orders for winter and 
fall goods months before the 
drive was started. 

(3) Preliminary investigation 
proved that, although the line 
was well known in the metro- 
politan district ten years ago, and 
though consumers knew the name 
of the product and the company, 
retailers had not heard much of 
the line for more than ten years. 

(4) A comparatively small 
amount of money was laid aside 
for the come-back in the neglected 
market and the primary object of 
the campaign was accomplished in 
ten weeks of intensive sales effort. 

(5) The use of missionary 
salesmen and direct-mail ac'ver- 
tising furnished the dealer, con- 
tained two  out-of-the-ordinary 
ideas used at a time when the 
drive started to drag. 


The reason that this old-estab- 
lished underwear manufacturer 
had big sales in territories far 
away from home and was not 
nearly so well known in his own 
home market, was due to many 
causes. One of these was the 
fact that years ago, when the 
company was active in the metro- 
politan district, its leader was 
fleece-lined underwear. The popu- 
larity of this type of garment 
gradually waned. In the meantime, 


‘both fleece-lined underwear and 
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the new items in the manufac- 
turer’s line, added to meet 
changed buying habits on the part 
of the consumer, had a large 
sale in other parts of the country. 
The manufacturer kept actively 
after sales where they were easier 
to get. This general policy usu- 
ally leaves other markets to shift 
for themselves. In this case big 
and increasing sales in other parts 
of the country led to gradual 
neglect of the home market. 


SURVEY MADE 


When it was decided to show 
leading jobbers in the New York 
metropolitan district that the 
company was coming back into 
the home field, an initial survey 
was made. This preliminary sur- 
vey lasted ten days and included 
calls upon department _ stores, 
jobbers and retailers in the entire 
district. It indicated that there 
was very little distribution for 
the products of the company in 
the district, and that the retailers 
were not at all familiar with the 
brand or the line. The survey 
gave the investigator his angles 
for the later selling talk of his 
missionary salesmen, and sug- 
gested the type of copy which 
woud be most effective in both 
the direct mail addressed to 
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dealers and the material furnished 
them to send out to their own 
customers. It also indicated that 
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each man took to his sales argu- 
ments. It was his idea that in a 
force of missionary men on tem- 
porary employment, the individual 


a method of building up mailing 
lists for these retailers would 
have to be worked out, since a 
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343 Broadway 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Dec, , 1923 


‘Dear Friend: 

Picture yourself on a freezing Winter's day « with th: 
Winter is a dangerous season « but if you are = 4 
waraly, the rain, sored and cold cannot hars . 

must protect your body, or you run the risk of PB nd 
illness 

Come into our store and let us show you,< 


UNDERTZAR = = to keep your body warm 
WOOLEN SOCKS ~ to keep your feet dry 


GLOVES = to protect your hands 
from the cold 
PAJAMAS = to keep you warm while 


you sleep. 


We also have a carefully selected stock of peor rp 
Shirts = Neckwear = Bath Robes and Slippers = Belts 
Garters, etc. 


Won't you please call in and see us! You can trade in 
our store with perfect confidence that you will get 
quality merchandise at the sost reasonavle prices 


Come in soon ~ and remember that CHRISTMAS is near, 
You can save money by shopping now. 


Sincerely yours, 


=F 






Ger plenty of fresh air. WY 
Suuact your food properly. 
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AT LAST—A MANUFACTURER’S LETTER SENT OUT BY A 
RETAILER WITHOUT MENTIONING THE NAME OF THE 










thermometer near zero! Inagine how the cold will nip you. 


should make good in two or three 
days and be let go at the end of 


that time if he did not 
show a natural apti- 
tude for the business. 
By the time the survey 
had been completed, the 
direct-mail material 
prepared and the mis- 
sionary force had been 
instructed, it was al- 
ready October 3. 

Winter underwear is 
generally bought by 
the New York retail 
trade from April to 
September of each year. 
The thought was con- 
sidered of postponing 
the campaign until the 
1924 season, but it was 
agreed that the delay 
would increase the dif- 
ficulties of staging a 
come-back in the home 
market, especially in 
view of new competi- 
tion coming into the 
market, which the pre- 
liminary survey had 
also uncovered. 

The missionary sales- 
men, unfamiliar with 
the line, were given a 
couple of days of in- 
tensive training to ac- 
quaint them with the 
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large majority of them had no 
mailing-list at all. 

After the survey, preparation 
of the educational material was 
begun and efforts were made to 
recruit a small force of mission- 
ary salesmen. Advertisements in 
business papers and daily papers 
were: used. From the large list 
of applicants, seven men were 
selected who had had some pre- 
vious. selling experience in_ the 
knitted-goods field: or in selling 
underwear. This force of men was 
always kept up to seven, although 
the turnover was high. The 
manager of the campaign went 
out personally and watched how 


entire line. Another 

day was spent in out- 
lining the purpose of the cam- 
paign, which was to get the co- 
operation of four big jobbers by 
selling a large list of retdilers, in 
pointing out-to the salesmen the 
reason for the appeal used in the 
direct-mail advertising, and in ac- 
quainting them with the portfolio 
and other selling aids which would 
both precede them and follow up 
their calls. 

By this time a teaser card had 
been sent out to all the retailers 
in the field, followed by a broad- 
side called “We are coming back 
to New York.”- This broadside 
pointed out, because of the 
slightly higher price of the line, 
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Own Their Own Homes 


EARLY 3s.of the 106,000 
families own their own 
homes. These substantial 
citizens are just part of the 
daily circulation of The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer—just part of 
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Nosibes the 100,000 Mark! 


@The circulation of THE 
ROTARIAN has been a steady 
growth—it never recedes—and is 
now nearing the 100,000 mark. 
This should be reached and passed 
within ninety days. 


@ The quality of the circulation of 
THE ROTARIAN has always been 
of the highest, because it has been 
‘“thand picked” from among leading - 
business and professional men in 
more than 1500 busy communities. 
These men represent every line of 
human endeavor, and they are con- 
stantly in the market for every 
commodity for domestic and busi- 
ness use. 





@ Manifestly this is a plot of ground : 
worth cultivating. , 


ROTARIAN 
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that no retailer ever made a big 
success by selling cheap mer- 
chandise only; that the customer 
forgets the cheap price of a gar- 
ment which gives unsatisfactory 
service, but he always remembers 
the store that sold him a good 
garment. A panel at the left of 
a picture of a salesman said: 
“Our salesman is coming to see 
you. Please permit him to show 
you our line. He will explain 
our free advertising service for 
your store.” 

At the lower left-hand corner 
of this broadside was a panel 
which stated that the company 
made a garment for every type 
of customer—light, medium and 
heavy weight, in assorted colors. 
This information was featured 
because many of the few retailers 
who did remember the manufac- 
turer, associated him with his 
fleece-lined garments instead of 
with his full line. A _ glassine 
envelope was pasted in this space, 
containing sample swatches repre- 
senting several numbers of the 
complete line. Then the -sales- 
men, under the direction of the 
New York sales manager, who 
managed the campaign, divided 
up the entire metropolitan dis- 
trict into seven distinct districts 
and went out to call on the 
retailers with sixteen special 
styles in cases, and with a port- 
folio showing the manufacturer’s 
national advertising, copies of the 
broadsides and the free advertis- 
ing service offered to the store. 
This latter was in the form of a 
mail campaign to be sent by the 
dealer to a list of prospective 
customers. A missionary salesman, 
previously instructed, showed the 
local dealer how he could 
build up a good local mailing 
list by securing a voters’ list 
of each political district and 
making up his own mailing list 
from this by means of cross 
checking. 

The missionary salesman actu- 
ally went out and got this type of 
list for the retailer who had no 
one in his organization to do the 
work for him. 

The most successful feature 
offered the dealer consisted of an 
illustrated letter, showing on the 
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outside panel a wintry scene in 
a big city and the big heading 
“Don’t Risk Your Life This Win- 
ter.” This illustrated letter did 
not contain the manufacturer’s 
name in any place. It was a let- 
ter’ worked out entirely with the 
idea of helping the retailer im- 
press his own prospective cus- 
tomers that he was looking out 
for their health. 

“Come into our store,” the let- 
ter said, “and let us show you 
underwear to keep your body 
warm, woolen socks to keep your 
feet dry, gloves to protect your 
hands from the cold, pajamas to 
keep you warm while you sleep.” 
The letter pointed out that the 
retailer also had a good stock of 
attractive shirts, neckwear, bath- 
robes, slippers, belts, garters and 
similar products. It was signed 
with the retailer’s name. The 


_ only identification of the manu- 


facturer was a small trade-mark 
down in the lower right-hand 
corner which did not contain his 
name. In the opposite corner was 
a circle which told the recipient 
of the letter how he could avéid 
cold by getting plenty of fresh 
air, selecting his food properly 
and other health hints. 

Many retailers, who already had 
what they considered an ample 
stock of winter underwear on 
their shelves, were glad to hear 
about this service and placed 
small orders. But 75 per cent of 
them said: “It is too late for us 
to buy winter underwear. We 
have all we want on our shelves 
now. Come around early next 
fall.” The salesmen were in- 
structed to answer this argument 
by replying that they did not 
want big opening orders, but one 
or two numbers in a round of 
sizes or merely two or three 
boxes so that they could give 
them the benefit of the free ad- 
vertising service. 

This service was _ offered 
entirely free up to a list of 2,000 
letters, to retailers who would 
order a small initial amount. It 
was sold at cost to those who 
would not order. 

When the salesman received an 
order he told the retailer that it 
was the company’s policy not to 
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sell direct. He furnished a list 
of the four jobbers the company 
was anxious to secure in its drive 
and said: “Which one of these 
shall we ship through?” If the 
retailer said he did not do busi- 
ness with any of them, he was 
asked the name of the jobber with 
whom he did business and the 
sales manager then called on that 
jobber. The man in charge ot 
the drive addressed forty-five 
salesmen, who covered the metro- 
politan district for four of the 
leading jobbers, at Saturday 
morning meetings. An important 
part of his work was to put 
through the retail orders his men 
had taken. It was almost a 
separate selling job in some cases 
to get the jobber’s credit depart- 
ment to check up on these new 
orders. Sometimes it was neces- 
sary to try three or four jobbers 
before calling an order dead or 
putting it through. 

At about this time a mailing 
piece was sent to dealers, featur- 
ing a certain jobber who carried 
a complete line of the manu- 
facturer’s underwear. 

During the first four weeks of 
the campaign there was a large 
turnover among the missionary 
salesmen. While the sales man- 
ager believes in giving several 
months for a regular salesman to 
succeed, in the case of a mission- 
ary salesman on for temporary 
employment, it is necessary, he 
believes, for him to make good 
in two or three days. If he does 
not, it is time to get a new mis- 
sionary who will do the necessary 
foot work to make the specified 
number of calls. 


GAINING GREATER LOYALTY FROM 
MISSIONARY SALESMEN 


A prize contest was started 
among jobbers’ salesmen, in which 
eighty-five dollars in prizes was 
offered to the three men who ob- 
tained the most orders. Prize 
contests were also held among 
the missionary salesmen, fifty 
dollars in prizes being offered 
during the first month of the 
campaign. As the missionary 
salesmen worked along, it was 
discovered that some of them 
were valuable men who were not 
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afraid of the hardest kind of 
work and offered the dealer intel- 
ligent co-operation. It is usual, 
when hiring missionary men for 
temporary work, to let them go 
at the end of the drive, and that 
prospect injures their morale. 
The manager in this case decided 
that he could win the loyalty and 
co-operation of his force far bet- 
ter if he promised to find places 
for them at the end of the drive. 
This he promised to do. How 
he placed them, as told later, offers 
a suggestion to manufacturers 
who occasionally employ a tem- 
porary force of missionaries. 

While many new accounts were 
opened and turned over to job- 
bers, there came a time about the 
middle of November when the 
men in the campaign were getting 
discouraged. This discouragement 
was due to the fact that retailers 
showed a hesitancy in placing 
good-size orders because they 
had a great deal of competitive 
merchandise on their shelves and 
also because the hoped-for cold 
snap failed to materialize. At this 
stage of the campaign, when 
things seemed to be dragging a 
bit, two new ideas were used. 

A letter was sent out to 2,000 
retailers, telling of two  haber- 
dashers in New York, one who 
was a success and the other a 
failure. Both stores had good lo- 
cations, the letter pointed out, 
good inside salesmen and well- 
trimmed windows, yet one was a 
good merchandiser and advertised 
while the other refused to adver- 
tise and waited for people to come 
in and buy. The letter stated that 
the local haberdasher has the 
problem of reaching a_ limited 
class of people near his store. It 
showed how, by spending from 
eight to twenty dollars he could 
reach 1,000 or more people in 
his locality with a personal appeal 
from him. It told the retailer 
to mail the attached postcard 
and that a _ salesman would 
call upon him and explain the 
free service offered. The post- 
card read: “Please send your rep- 
resentative to explain how you 
can help me advertise my store. It 
is understood that there is abso- 
lutely no charge for this service.” 
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HEN you place advertising 
in a publication you look 
only for results. Circula- 
| tion is necessary and territorial 
coverage is important—but, in the 
| final analysis, “Nothing counts 
, but RESULTS.” 


To obtain the best results in the 
St. Louis 40-Mile Trading Area, 
with the least possible duplication, 
use the two-evening-paper combi- 
nation which necessarily includes 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
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The man that fixed your : 
leaky faucet is a journey- , 
man plumber. His boss, the ) 
| master plumber, reads 7 
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THE PLUMBING AND HEATING WEEKLY : 


900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 
7 Member: Associated Business wo Papers. Ino., Audit 
Bureau of Circulat 
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On the postcard was the state- 
ment that the company would help 
the retailer design his business 
cards, letterheads, circulars and 
announcements to customers as a 
part of the service. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SELL LARGER 
ORDERS 


From this list of 2,000 pros- 
pects, 185 requests for this service 
were received in a short time. 
This gave the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to go back to these selected 
prospects and sell them a larger 
order and also work with the re- 
tailer upon the type of letter ser- 
vice previously described. 

The other idea used when the 
drive started to drag, consisted in 
having a girl telephone more than 
1,000 retailers in the metropolitan 
district and give them a standard- 
ized sales talk, which had been 
previously written down for her. 
She asked whether the letter had 
been received and whether the re- 
tailer did not wish a salesman to 
call and explain the free service. 
This plan also worked syccess- 
fully and gave the retailer another 
reminder that the manufacturer 
was coming back to the New 
York market with aggressive 
methods. During all this time the 
orders received, whether large or 
small, were being turned over to 
the four big jobbers whose co- 
operation was the main object of 
the campaign. Thus the jobbers 
were constantly being talked to in 
language they enjoyed hearing— 
the jingle of extra dollars from 
sales made by the manufacturer’s 
salesmen. 

To the dealer. who still said 
that the salesman was trying to 
sell him winter underwear at a 
time when he was buying his 
spring goods and refused to order 
a round of sizes because he had a 
stock of competitive merchandise, 
the company gave a swatch card 
to meet the difficulty. This card 
contained swatches of twelve 
styles in various colors and 


weights. On the right-hand page 
the retail prices to the consumer 
were marked, together with in- 
structions on measurements. Thus 
the dealer who did not wish to 
buy a round of sizes, could pull 
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out the card, ask what style ap- 
pealed to his customer and take 
orders for the product without 
actually stocking it on his shelves. 
These ideas enabled the drive to 
continue up to and including De- 
cember 1, instead of calling it off 
on November 15 when things were 
getting slow. Many retailers used 
the card, sold some garments and 
then ordered them, who would 
otherwise have been left in the list 
of retailers who could not be sold. 

The results of the ten weeks’ 
drive to stage a come-back in a 
market which had been neglected 
for nine years shows again what 
can be done when the retailer is 
offered a service rather than the 
merchandise alone. 

The original purpose was to re- 
establish the line with the leading 
jobbers in the market. This pur- 
pose was accomplished. The four 
jobbers upon whom the orders se- 
cured from the retailers con- 
verged agreed to stock the line 
next year. 

Several hundred new accounts 
were opened up directly by the 
missionary salesmen new to the 
line, at a time when 90 per cent 
of retailers had ordered their full 
requirements for the year. Many 
other orders from retailers were 
secured by jobbers’ salesmen as a 
result of the jobbers’ salesman 
prize contest. 

More than 1,800 calls were 
made and a sales talk given by 
salesmen. More than 100,000 
folders entitled: “Don’t Shiver 
This Winter,” which featured the 
company and the product, were 
distributed by retailers. 

Invaluable information was 
secured for the regular sales 
force’s use in its work in the 
home market next year, both as 
to how to serve the retailer and 
how to get active co-operation of 
jobbers’ salesmen. 

A good line of selling points 
were secured which will probably 
be used as a basis for an adver- 
tising campaign next year to 
back up the efforts of the job- 
bers’ salesmen. 

One of the most important 
results for the active co-operation 
of the jobbers in the territory, 
came from the promise made by 
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the sales manager that missionary 
salesmen who made good, would 
be taken care of and not dropped 
when the drive was over. Five 
of the men came through the 
drive with flying colors, though 
the job was new to them. They 
were not afraid to wear out shoe 
leather. Their. selling showed in- 
telligence and resourcefulness. 

The New York sales manager 
told the four jobbers how well 
these men had been able to sell 
service and merchandise to the 
retailers served by the jobbers. He 
suggested that they would make 
good salesmen for the jobber. 
Three of the men were thus 
placed on the sales force of one 
of the big jobbing houses and 
one each in two of the other 
jobbers’ sales departments. 

As every manufacturer can tes- 
tify, it is hard to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the average jobber’s 
salesman for any one item in the 
long list with which he must be 
familiar. With the information 
gathered, next year’s campaign 
will start off on a firm and 
proved foundation. And five of 
the men who proved best at gath- 
ering this information and actu- 
ally selling the merchandise, will 
be centres of enthusiasm and 
knowledge in the ranks of the 
very jobbers whose co-operation 
is essential to success. These men 
will be familiar with the whole 
line, with the firm’s sales and ad- 
vertising policy in the district and 
the reasons for this policy. 

Thus a double stroke was accom- 
plished. The morale of a temporary 
missionary sales force was im- 
proved by holding out the promise 
of a permanent connection. The 
easy-to-see advantages accruing to 
the company by placing the star 
men permanently with leading job- 
bers was the valuable by-product. 

The experience of this manu- 
facturer proved once more that 
the average retailer will listen to 
information as to how he can in- 
crease his own sales, even when 
his mind is closed to a line of 
selling arguments alone. 

Few retailers ever give a manu- 
facturer’s salesman an _ order 
merely because the salesman 
wants it. 
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Retailers placed orders al- 
though they had a stock and 
even in an off-season, when the 
salesman approached them with 
practical and _ valuable _ selling 
suggestions which fitted into their 
own sales problems. The pros- 
pect reacts better to help and in- 
formation than to sales talk and 
argument. 


Establish Fellowship for 


Carbonated Beverages Research 

The establishment of research fellow- 
ships at various colleges by organiza- 
tions interested in the progress of their 
respective industries is a natural result 
of the growing Golden Rule spirit in 
business life. 

The establishment of such a fellow- 
ship by_the Palmolive Company at 
Cornell University for the encourage- 
ment of the study of soap was recently 
teported in Printers’ INK. 

The American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, with the object of improv- 
ing the quality of carbonated beverages, 
commonly known as soda water, also 
has taken similar action. A research 
fellowship has just been established at 
Towa State College, Ames, Ia. The act 
has received hearty approval and com- 
mendation, especially from Government 
officials engaged in advisory and regu- 
latory work in connection with the Pure 
F Laws. 








Mid-Western Advertising 
Clubs to Meet 


‘The annual convention of the Seventh 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, will be held at 
Kansas City from February 5 to 7. This 
district includes the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas. The 
following program committee has been 
named: B. F. McGuirl, chairman; J. L. 
Isaacs, Harry Frazer, Ralph Hinman, 
C. C. Cory, Samuel Reeks and B. W. 
Benton. 


F. N. Dodge Joins Society for 
Electrical Development 


Frederick N. Dodge, recently sales 
manager of George . Smith & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has joined the staff 
of The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., New York. Mr. Dodge was 
formerly with the Dort Motor Car 
Company, Flint, Mich., and was at 
one time sales promotion manager of 
The Fairbanks Company, New York. 








Starts Advertising Business 


at Palo Alto 

Roland L. Hauck has formed an_ad- 
vertising agency at Palo Alto, Cal., 
under his own name. Mr. Hauck was 
recently with Norman F. D’Evelyn, San 
Francisco advertising agency, and for- 
merly was on the advertising staff of 
the Palo Alto Times. 
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Advertising to Sell Dealers a 





Department in Their Stores 


The Stearns & Foster Co. Uses Business Papers to Convince Retailers 
That Mattress Business Is Profitable and Then Tells Them 
How to Make a Profit 


ALKING before a body of 

manufacturers, a rétailer re- 
cently said: “I don’t buy merchan- 
dise; I buy sales.” He had been 
asked to tell these manufacturers 
how their salesmen could improve 
their sales presentations and in 
that sentence he summed up the 
talking points which he listened 
for most eagerly when he acted 
in the capacity of buyer for his 
store. The rank and file of mer- 
chants, although they may not be 
able to explain their buying atti- 
tude so pithily, are swayed by the 
same logic. 

It is this fundamental thought 
which inspired a campaign of the 
Stearns & Foster Company, of 
Cincinnati. This campaign, which 
ran in a list of publications reach- 
ing the retail furniture trade, was 
written with the double idea of 
waking up dealers on the subject 
of profits in mattresses and then 
telling them how to make a profit, 
particularly by using the Stearns 
& Foster methods. 

“How to Build a Profitable 
Mattress. Business,” was the theme 
of all the copy. Six pieces of 
copy constitute the campaign. 
Each advertisement takes the 
dealer on what might be called 
a lecture tour. The construction 
features of the Stearns & Foster 
mattress are explained, and how 
these can be capitalized on, is il- 
lustrated graphically. 

The mattress offers more diffi- 
culty in merchandising than some 
other articles of furniture. This 
is largely due to the fact that the 
ordinary buyer is unable to dis- 
tinguish between a high quality 
and a poor quality mattress. It is 
only after a mattress has been in 
use for a number of months that 
the difference is understood. Con- 
sequently, the retailer must be 
capable of making a strong selling 
talk. He must know his mattress, 
literally and actually, inside out. 
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The first piece of copy, there- 
fore, instructs dealers in the art of 
selling a quality product. “A qual- 
ity mattress,” the copy reads in 
part, “is easy to sell and stays 
sold. Impress upon your cus- 
tomers the importance and econ- 
omy of a good mattress. Point 
out that one-third of the average 
person’s life is spent in bed—that 
a good mattress is the one best aid 
to perfect relaxation and rest. 
Show how real economy lies in 
purchasing a good mattress that 
will give continued service rather 
than a cheap one that must soon 
be replaced. It is an investment 
in good health and comfort.” 

With this general talk as an in- 
troduction, the advertisement then 
becomes more specific by enumer- 
ating the outstanding features of 
the Stearns & Foster mattress. 
The copy concludes with: “This 
is the first advertisement in a 
series telling about the principles 
and methods that successful stores 
have used to build profitable mat- 
tress business.” 

The second advertisement pro- 
ceeds along similar lines. Point 
by point an actual sale is ex- 
plained. In other words, the aim 
of the copy is not primarily to 
sell the dealer, but to teach him 
how to sell. 

Number three in the series sup- 
plies a sound merchandising idea. 
“Every mattress customer carries 
in mind the picture of a bed,” it 
explains. “Show a mattress on 
that bed and the customer’s pic- 
ture is complete. The more har- 
monious the combination, the 
greater are your chances of mak- 
ing a sale. Successful bedding 
dealers everywhere are finding 
this to be true.” 

As in the copy previously 
quoted, this advertising jumps 
with the second paragraph from 
mattresses to the Stearns & Foster 
product. It continues: “Stearns & 
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Foster Mattresses are peculiarly 
fitted to complete the picture—to 
increase sales. . Make bed 
displays of Stearns & Foster Mat- 
tresses the feature of your bed- 
ding department. Show these 
high-grade mattresses on period 
designs and on all types of beds, 
down to the humble iron one. Sur- 
round these mattresses with the 
atmosphere of home. A mattress 
is bought to fill a need. Stearns 
& Foster Mattresses, displayed on 
beds, create that need in the 
shopper’s mind.” 

The company claims that the 
mattress market is as large as 
any of the various elements which, 
taken together, compose the fur- 
niture business. However, many 
retailers do not seem to appre- 
ciate this. A sale of a sizable 
bill of furniture will be made and 
the selection of a mattress left as 
the last, and least important, 
item. The fourth advertisement, 
headed: “Sell the Best Line in 
Your Biggest Field,” deals with 
this phase of the situation and in 
no mincing terms proclaims the 
importance of the mattress as a 
profitable item in the retail fur- 
niture store. 

Advertisements numbers five and 
six treat on the profitableness of 
using the mattress as a special sale 
item during the barren months. 

After each piece of copy ap- 
peared it was reprinted and dis- 
tributed to Stearns & Foster 
dealers. In addition, the com- 
pany’s salesmen were all thorough- 
ly coached to educate the retailer 
on “How to build a profitable mat- 
tress business.” The salesmen 
were taught how properly to ar- 
range bedding floor displays; how 
to make attractive window trims, 
and, in general, how to assist 
dealers to put their mattress de- 
partments on a revenue-producing 
basis. In addition, the salesmen 
carried portfolios containing news- 
paper clippings of mattress adver- 
tisements used by representative 
department stores and specialty 
stores. This enabled the road 
men to show the merchants on 
whom they called actual examples 
of campaigns put on by well- 
known retailers, 
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Aunt Jemima Gives Chicago 
Copy Local Flavor 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., gave a local flavor to the 
newspaper advertising copy of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour at Chicago, 
recently. A photograph of the Wrigley 
Building was reproduced. A _ cartoon 
portrayed Aunt Jemima carrying a 
toppling stack of pancakes, while about 
her gathered hungry Chicagoans catch- 
ing them as: they fell. 

“Every day Chicagoans eat a stack of 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes more than four 
times as high as the Wrigley Building,” 
declared the caption, while in large 
type followed the statement: ‘Chicago 
alone this year ate 28,000,000 Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes.” 





Two-Pound Prune Package 
Advantageous 


The two-pound carton of Sunsweet 
oe is firmly established, believes the 
alifornia Prune and Apricot Growers’ 
Association. Last year 13,000,000 
pounds of prunes were packed in that 
size, the association reports, while this 
year 25,000,000 pounds are to be so 
packed. 





Henry Blum Starts Henry 
Advertising Company 


Henry Blum, for twelve years with 
Charles D. Levin, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, and for two years 
advertising manager of The Conrad- 
Baish-Kroehle Company, Cleveland furni- 
ture stores, has formed The Henry 
Advertising Company, at New York, 





William F. Payson Joins 


“Success” 

William Farquhar Payson has joined 
Success, New York, as business manager. 
Mr. Payson was formerly president of 
the Atlas Advertising Agency, Inc., also 
of New York, and was at one time 
managing editor of Vogue. 





Trade-Marks Tire Mold 


The Reynolds Machine Company, 
Massillon, O., has made application for 
trade-mark registration of the trade-mark 
“‘Remaco” for use on tire molds and 
cores. Business papers are being used 
for the advertising of this brand to the 
tire manufacturing industry. 





W. A. Smith Joins Clark 
Knitting Mills 
William A. Smith has joined the 
Clark Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., as 
sales manager. Mr. Smith was recently 
promotion manager of the Karle Litho 
graph Company, Rochester, N, Y, 
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Net Paid 


Circulation 


A. B. C. Auditor's 
Report for Three 
Months, Ending 
June 30, 1923: 


Daily 


313,378 


Sunday 


202,079 
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Kansas City newspaper read- 
ers deliberately choose to buy 
THE JOURNAL and THE 
POST and pay 50% more for 
it than for Kansas City’s other 
newspapers. 


Consider the Reader Interest! 
It Spells Advertising Results. 
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Filling the Broad Needs of 


Progressive Business Executives 


The American Management Association, under 
the leadership of such men as Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Board of the General Electric 
Company, Sam A. Lewisohn, Vice-President 
of the Miami Copper Company, and 
W. W. Kincaid, President of the Spirella 


Company, is an important factor in business. 


It is interested primarily in preaching the gospel of better 
methods in personnel, plant management, sales manage- 
ment and other problems of interest to progressive 
executives of America’s greatest industrial concerns. 


For the benefit of its members the Association publishes 
a bulletin which calls attention to worthwhile articles 
on modern business in which successful methods have 
been described by the case method. 


In a recent issue of this bulletin, no less than 


twenty-four different articles were selected 
from the October and November issues of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY as worthy of the 
close attention of the members of this association. 
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The subjects covered in these articles included plant 
management, sales management, sales promotion, the 
selection, training and compensation of salesmen, sales- 
manship, co-ordination of sales and production. 


Editorially PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is made for the 
executives who formulate the advertising and sales 
policies for America’s leading advertisers. These men 
are busy. They are not easily reached by salesmen 
nor by the ordinary method of sales promotion. Yet 
they have a vital influence in deciding upon the type 
of sales campaign to be made, what sort of adver- 
tising is to be used, how and where the money is to 
be spent. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY carries your sales message 
to these men when they are in a receptive mood, when 
they are reading articles that interest them because 
they are written from the tried experiences of other 
business executives, either by those executives them- 
selves or set down as a result of interviews by a staff 
of trained business investigators. 


Your message in PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY will get 
to the men who formulate sales and advertising 
policies. Present edition (November) 16,500. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of Sales, Marketing and Advertising 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
$2.00 a Year in U. S.—25 Cents a Copy 
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Eliminating Mental 
Hazards for Christmas 
Shoppers 





HE Emery Bird Thayer Dry 

Goods Company, of Kansas 
City, by the reproduction and ar- 
rangement of Christmas cards in 
newspaper space, made the reader 
of that advertising feel that he 
had already purchased and pre- 
sented his gifts. Thus were sev- 
eral mental steps of the Christmas 
shopper eliminated. The reader’s 
reaction was to picture someone 
dear to him receiving a particular 
gift. Such a favorable mental 
picture is assuredly a definite 
movement toward a sale. 

The idea in this instance was 
worked out in the following man- 
ner. The page was captioned: 
“Christmas Tree Surprises.” After 
a short text introduction, the page 
became an orderly group of cards, 
many overlapping, each with a 
string leading to a package in a 
neat heap beneath a small Christ- 
mas tree, no larger than any one 
of the cards, which stood in the 
upper right-hand corner. 

“When it’s Christmas: Day,” 
read the introduction, “and the 
Christmas tree decked out in all 
its shining glory, stands in the 
centre of the living-room, and 
Grandfather, with his cheeks as 
rosy as holly berries, peers over 
his glasses. and reads off the tags 
—here are a few of the surprises 
that will be discovered.” 

“That is,” continues a second 
paragraph in italics, “if you shop 
in this great store of the Christ- 
mas Spirit, where everything is 
now made ready for the splendid 
season of Christmas—of good 
cheer, and happiness.” 

The cards even in black and 
white assumed the beauty of en- 
graved and color work. Not- 
withstanding an appearance of 
simplicity considerable informa- 
tion was conveyed on each card. 
In a variety of hand-lettered styles 
a bit of verse described an article 
neatly represented alongside. Bal- 
ance in each card was obtained 
with pretty decorations such as a 
lighted candle, a tiny Santa Claus 
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or tree, or designs of holly leaves 
and wreaths. Smaller print at 
the bottom of each card described 
the article represented thereon in 
commercial terms, gave its price, 
and floor of the store on which it 
might be found. 





Knowledge of Markets Ranks 
First in Selling 


“A knowledge of markets means more 
than anything else in selling today,” 

orge W. Hopkins, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, said in an ad- 
dress before the Executive Club of Chi- 
cago. “This knowledge is invaluable,”’ 
he said, “‘in making it possible for sales 
managers to meet their responsibilities 
to their salesmen and their production 
departments.”’ 

Mr. Hopkins spoke on “How to Sel! 
More Goods,” sketching scme of the cur- 
rent domestic problems of the sales man 
ager as well as of those of the salesman 
in the field. ‘The average sales manager 

Ows | how to get more business,” he 
said, ‘fand he can go out and get it. 
But frequently he knows that the cost 
of getting it will be too great. Produc- 
tion engineers have reached the end of 
their rope and now they are getting into 
the sales field overloading sales depart- 
ments with new sales requirements even 
after definite sales quotas have been set. 
Not until you get the finance, production 
and sales departments sitting around the 
same table, agreeing on schedules and be- 
ing satisfied only when those schedules 
are met will you shave any business run- 
ning at its best.” 





Chain-Store Sales Larger 


F. W. Woolworth & Company, for 
the month of November report gross 
sales of $17,283,437 as compared with 
$14,835,042, for the same month of 
1922, an increase of 16.5 per cent. 
Gross sales for the first ten months 
totaled $160,809,417, an increase of 
14.99 per cent over the 1922 period 
<_< of $139,849,418. 

cCrory Stores Corporation for 
sigcreaiber reports sales of $1,827,405, 
as compare with $1,584,585 for 
November, 1922, an increase of 15.3 
per cent. Sales for the first eleven 
months of the current year are shown 
as $17,788,871, an increase of 25.6 per 
cent over the sales of $14,155,309 for 
the corresponding 1922 period. 

November sales of the S. S. Kresge 
po ae aged are reported as $7,507,746 
which compares with $6,313,045 in the 
same month of last year. For the 
eleven-month period sales __ totaled 
$68,771,272, against $54,676,250 for 
the corresponding period of 1922. 

Ss. H sgurans give sales 
figures of $2,768,985 for November, 
1923, as compared with $2,580,283 for 
November, 2. For the first eleven 
months the total is given as $28,043,142. 
an increase of 11.4 per cent over the 
1922 period figures of $25,170,337. 
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The Right of the Manufacturer to 
Pay the Dealers’ Salesmen 





What the Federal Trade Commission Is Doing on This Question 


Special Washington Correspondence 
A FEW days ago, a brief and 
4 inconspicuous document was 
issued which promises to mark the 
eginning of the end of all forms 
of gratuities offered by manu- 
facturers or jobbers to dealers’ 
salesmen, 

This document, a formal com- 
plaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, follows about four years 
of study of the subject by the 
members and attorneys of the 
Commission. For more than two 
vears the Commissioners, resist- 
ing many urgent requests, have 
withheld this complaint until a 
case was presented which offered 
a basis for the most favorable 
future action. Three or four 
months ago, such a case was 
called to the attention of the 
Commission, and, after due in- 
vestigation and ‘verification, ,the 
complaint was issued. 

At the present time there is no 
definite law against the practice of 
manufacturers employing _ sales- 
people in dealers’ stores, or the 
giving of “P. M.’s” or “Spiffs” or 
any other gratuity by manufac- 
turers to retail salesmen, either 
with or without the ‘knowledge 
and consent of their employers. 
But there is no doubt that the 
Federal Trade Commission is op- 
posed to all of these practices, 
that it has begun a definite cam- 
paign to stop them, and that it 
will succeed eventually in making 
them illegal. 

There is abundant evidence to 
support this statement. In the 
first place, Congress, in framing 
and amending the’ laws which 
xovern the Commission, has con- 
sistently avoided defining what is 
meant by unfair competition. The 
prohibition is plainly stated, but it 
is left to the Commission to define 
ihe law. When a definition is 
stated by the Commission and up- 
held by the courts it becomes a 
precedent. And the Commission 
has stated its opposition and de- 
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fuied -the giving of gratuities by 
manufacturers to retail salespeople 
as unfair practice in both com- 
plaints and court proceedings. 

On July 3, 1920, the Commis- 
sion issued an order to cease and 
desist against the Kinney-Rome 
Company, in which it stated that 
the respondent had filed an an- 
swer to the Commission’s formal 


-complaint, and ordered that the 


respondent, “its officers, agents, 
representatives, servants and em- 
ployees, cease and desist from di- 
rectly or indirectly giving or 
offering to give premiums, such as 
necktie sets, knife and chain sets, 
umbrellas, watches, diamonds or 
other personal property, to sales- 
men or employees of merchants 
handling the products of the re- 
spondent and those of one or 
more of its competitors where 
such salesmen or employees have 
been instrumental in making a 
sale of the respondent’s products.” 


AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


In this the Commission defined 
a practice that it considered 
against the public interest and an 
unfair method of competition. 
The Kinney-Rome Company re- 
sisted the order and won its case 
against the Commission in the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals; but this fact in no way 
changed the Commission’s attitude 
or opinions regarding the giving 
of personal property or money to 
dealers’ salesmen by manufac- 
turers, 

Many of the most significant 
decisions won by the Commission 
in the U. S. Supreme Court. have 
been reversals of the decisions of 
the lower courts; but the Kinney- 
Rome case was not taken to the 
Supreme Court for an excellent 
reason which will be stated later. 
Obviously, the Commission was 
not attempting merely to win a 
case against an individual concern, 
but was endeavoring to establish 
a precedent which would serve as 
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a means of eliminating certain 
practices which the Commission 
considered unfair, 

The decision of the lower court 
was not decisive, and served only 
to retard the program of the 
Commission. For this reason the 
case cannot be considered of final 
importance; but the trial was re- 
sponsible for a document of ex- 
ceptional value and interest, for 
the Commission’s brief, I am as- 
sured, emphatically states the 
Commission’s attitude in all cases 
of the kind, an attitude that has 
not changed in any essential fea- 
ture since the trial of the Kinney- 
Rome case. 

The brief is remarkable in that 
while it offers a complete state- 
ment of the case involved it also 
presents a series of definitions that 
cover practically all phases of the 
general practice of the payment of 
retail salesmen by manufacturers. 
After specifically stating the case 
in question, it discusses the posi- 
tion of the public and shows the 
unfairness of the practice to pur- 
chasers. It makes an issue of the 
fact that the customer does not 
know that the salesman from 
whom she buys is subsidized by 
the manufacturer, and continues: 

“Suppose the merchant should 
put up in his store a large sign 
stating, ‘You cannot rely upon dis- 
interested advice from our sales- 
men about various kinds of bed 
springs because they are paid by 
the Kinney-Rome Company to sell 
their springs if they can.’ The 
petitioner would soon become 
aware that the public was being 
told about their giving premiums 
to salesmen. If such explanations 
were being made, the whole pur- 
pose of the scheme would be dis- 
counted and defeated.” 

In another part of the brief, the 
Commission states its conviction 
regarding the status of the retail 
salesman and his relation to the 
dealer’s customers. It gives as 
the strongest argument in support 
of the Commission’s finding in the 
case the fact that if explanations 
as to the character of the practice 
were usually made to purchasers 
the whole scheme would be an 
utter failure. 
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“Assuming then,” this part of 
the brief reads, “that the prospec- 
tive purchaser is not enlightened, 
what is the result? The pur- 
chaser is deceived in the first 
place as to the true status of the 
salesman. Misrepresentation may 
be effected by acts as well as by 
words, and the placing by a manu- 
facturer of subsidized salesmen in 
the stores of retail dealers is in 
itself a misrepresentation. By 
virtue of this arrangement = 
salesman becomes... an 
ployee of the manufacturer, ‘put 
there to induce the sale. He is 
not, as he appears to be, working 
solely in the interest of the retail 
dealer, giving impartial informa- 
tion and advice to prospective 
customers as to the merits of 
competing articles. He is acting, 
without the knowledge of the cus- 
tomer, as a partisan and not as a 
neutral.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A “FURTHER 
DECEPTION ”’ ? 


A further deception is then de- 
fined by relating that a merchant 
carries in stock the products of a 
number of manufacturers and ex- 
hibits competing articles side by 
side for selection by the purchas- 
ing public, and thus justifies the 
public in relying on the retail 
salesman for information, ex- 
planation and advice as to the 
merits, utility and advantages of 
all the different brands. Then the 
brief holds that the inevitable re- 
sult of the premium or bonus 
scheme is to induce the salesman 
to take advantage of this reliance, 
and, in order to effect a sale, to 
exaggerate the merits of the fav- 
ored goods and over-estimate their 
advantages, while failing to call 
attention to, or actually disparag- 
ing, the other brands. 

“By this - method,” the brief 
states, “an inferior article of poor 
quality and high price is ‘greased 
along the ways,’ while a far better 
and more serviceable article, even 
if offered at a lower price, is left 
to stagnate on the shelves. All 
the advantages of competition in 
the ‘subsequent traffic’ are wiped 
out. There is, in fact, little or no 
competition at all. The bonus has 
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THE LARGEST CORN SHOW 


ever held in this country was 
the record set by 


THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


Corn Show, in Sioux City, Decem- 


ber 5 and 6. 










More Corn was exhibited and 
larger prizes offered than at any 
other Corn exposition ever con- 
ducted. 


Again proving that Sioux 
City is the Hub of the Corn 
Belt and FIRST IN IOWA 
as a grain and livestock 
market. 


Big things are done in a Big 
way by 


THE 
SIOUX CITY 
TRIBUNE 


“More than a Newspaper” 








$500.00 Grand Sweepstakes 
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killed it. It may not always suc- 
ceed, but this is the tendency of 
the practice. Purchased favorit- 
ism like this has no legitimate 
place in modern merchandising 
methods. It only serves to inject 
into the competitive situation a 
factitious element serving no 
legitimate purpose, but often ex- 
erting a controlling influence upon 
the mind of the purchasing pub- 
lic? 

The effect of the competition 
between various manufacturers is 
carefully considered at length in 
the brief, and the practice is pro- 
nounced unfair to competitors 
and a violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of fair and open competi- 
tion between producers of mer- 
chandise. “It is nothing less than 
a form of commercial graft or 
bribery—a ‘greasing of the palm’ 
of these salesmen... to obtain 
an unfair advantage. ... It is a 
device for avoiding competition 
rather than for meeting it, and if 
the scheme works... the pur- 
chasing public might never be able 
to judge fairly and choose prop- 
erly between or among the com- 
peting articles.” 

Every manufacturer, the brief 
declares, has an equal right to 
have his goods placed on sale in 
all retail stores, together with 
those of other manufacturers, 
subject only to the right of each 
dealer to decide for himself what 
goods he will haridle. And com- 
peting manufacturers have no 
right to interfere with the free 
action of the dealer in determin- 
ing what commodities shall pass 
through these channels of distri- 
bution. 

“If a manufa turer may not in- 
duce a dealer to exclude the goods 
of a competitor altogether,” the 
brief continues on this point, “he 
may not induce him to hinder or 
prevent such goods being freely 
offered to the public, after they 
have once been admitted into the 
stores of the dealers. But prac- 
tices like that in question here 
have precisely this prohibitive ef- 
fect. They are attempts to hin- 
der and prevent rival manufac- 
turers from having an opportunity 
to compete, i. e., to have their 
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goods freely and fairly offered to 
the public in the only places 
where the public can be reached.” 

Naturally, the question of ad- 
vertising was discussed. This 
phase of the trial of the case was 
particularly significant for the 
reason that most of the manu- 
facturers who give bonuses and 
other inducements to retail sales- 
men, and practically all of those 
manufacturers who employ sales- 
men in retail stores, are not ad- 
vertisers and have adopted their 
systems of influencing the favor 
of salesmen to overcome the effect 
of their competitors’ advertising 
to the public. 


A STATEMENT ON THE ADVERTISING 
ASPECT 


The brief handles this phase of 
the case and states the position of 
the Commission with the state- 
ment that no amount of advertis- 
ing would be effective in over- 
coming the handicap which the 
scheme creates, and continues: 

“Advertising is a legitimate .. . 
method which seeks two objects, 
or a dual object. It creates or 
stimulates demand for some bene- 
fit and the satisfaction of the need 
for that benefit by a special com- 
modity. All that advertising can 
do has been done when a cus- 
tomer seeks a store for a special 
article sold in that store. But the 
whole effect and value of the ad- 
vertising may be destroyed beyond 
any saving act of the advertiser 
because in that store is a sales- 
man with the hope of a personal 
profit in his mind if he can divert 
that customer to the purchase of 
petitioner’s springs instead of the 
advertised article. Petitioner 
reaps the benefit of his competi- 
tor’s advertising expenditure 
which has set in motion the im- 
pulse to purchase, and the pur- 
chaser has been moved by the 


- wireless of an unseen force. The 


competitor has grown the fruit, 
but the petitioner reaches over the 
wall and picks it at the exact mo- 
ment of ripeness.” 

These excerpts are certainly 
sufficient to prove that the Com- 
mission was decidedly opposed to 
all forms of the practice in ques- 
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tion when the Kinney-Rome Com- 
pany case was tried, and there 
can be no doubt but that they indi- 
cate today, with the record of 
subsequent action, the unchanged 
opposition. gf the Commission to 
all practices of the kind. 

The principal issue of the 
Kinney-Rome case proved to be 
one of secrecy, the presiding judge 
ruling that since the bonuses had 
been given with the knowledge 
and consent of dealers there was 
nothing illegal in the practice. 
Rather than appeal the case, the 
Federal Trade Commission evi- 
dently believed that it was better 
policy to secure a decisively favor- 
able decision in the lower court, 
as the first step in its program, by 
creating a case in which the issue 
of secrecy was unmistakably a 
factor. 

The nature of such a case made 
it difficult to find. Ever since the 
Kinney-Rome decision, the Com- 
mission has been investigating 
secret practices of the kind, and 
has accumulated sufficient evi- 
dence to defend its action in is- 
suing a formal complaint in the 
matter of Spier-Simmons & Com- 
pany, of New York City. This 
complaint was issued on Novem- 
ber 21, and its second paragraph 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“In the course of its said busi- 
ness for more than two years last 
past respondent has been promis- 
ing and giving sums of money as 
gratuities to employees of afore- 
said purchasers of its products 
without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the employers and prin- 
cipals of such employees as 
inducement to such employees to 
recommend said commodities of 
respondent and to secure and in- 
duce the purchase thereof by the 
aforesaid employers and principals 
of said employees.” The italics are 
the writer’s. 

A careful study of this case, in- 
cluding all of the facts obtainable, 
clearly shows that it fully meets 
with the decision of the judge in 
the Kinney-Rome case. If the 
order of the Commission is not 
resisted by court action, undoubt- 
edly a number of formal com- 
plaints and cease and desist orders 
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will be issued against others who 
are rewarding retail salesmen in 
like manner, and a precedent soon 
will be established. And if this, 
or a similar case, is taken to the 
courts there is no doubt that the 
Federal Trade Commission will 
secure a favorable decision. 

With the giving of gratuities by 
manufacturers to retail salesmen 
without the knowledge of their 
employers established as an illegal 
practice, it will be a much simpler 
matter to outlaw everything of the 
kind when it is done without the 
knowledge of the purchasing pub- 
lic, and the practice would die of 
its own ills if the public were in- 
formed as to the facts in every 
instance, 


AN OBVIOUS CONCLUSION 


After considering the facts and 
incidents already stated, together 
with other interesting evidence, it 
is obvious that the Commission in- 
tends to use its best effort to stop 
all forms of the practice under 
discussion. Furthermore, there 
are many indications that the suc- 
cess of the Commission in its ef- 
fort is only a matter of time. 

During the last few years, the 
best customs and practices of in- 
dustries have played an increas- 
ingly important part in legal de- 
cisions. In an article, “Why the 
Government Can’t Set Quality 
Standards for the Products of 
Industry,” published in Printers’ 
InK for November 1, this year, 
Walter G. Campbell, of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, was quoted as follows: 

“The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that, in 
the absence of specific legislation, 
the established customs and prac- 
tices of an industry are a suf- 
ficient basis on which to main- 
tain prosecutions.” 

In the now celebrated Winstead 


. Hosiery case, it will be remem- 


bered that the Federal Trade 
Commission lost the decision in 
the lower court and appealed the 
case to the Supreme eek Be- 
fore the last trial of the case, the 
Commission gathered evidence to 
prove that the best element of 
the -hosiery industry was solidly 
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Gass. Indiana 


May be truly called a Magic City. It has 
grown by leaps and bounds in a few 
short years, but its growth has been 
well ordered and all fitted into a definite 
plan originally laid out for a big city. 
(Now over 70,000 population.) 


Street Railway 


This important institution was planned 
for a big city and is keeping pace with 
Gary’s growth. Its management has the 
support of city officials and the public 
because it is giving service. It makes 
money and Gary is willing that it should. 
Over a million dollars spent in recent 
construction, extension and betterment 
while street railways in other cities 
barely managed to exist, all of which 
simply indicates that Gary, Indiana, 
is prosperous. If you have a product 
of merit, tell your story to this pros- 
perous, responsive community, through 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana 
Member of A. B. C. 
Western Offices Eastern Offices 
Knill-Burke, Inc. Knill-Burke, Inc. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Brokaw Bldg., N. Y. 
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opposed to the practice com- 
plained of.¢ This evidence was 
carefully considered by the 
judges of the Supreme Court, and 
was an important and probably 
the deciding factor in winning 
the final decision which was 
favorable to all of the Commis- 
sion’s contentions. 

Apparently, the majority of the 
members of all industries are 
opposed to the giving of money, 
personal property, or gratuities of 
any kind, to retail salespeople in 
stores by manufacturers, and the 
employing by manufacturers of 
salespeople in retail stores when 
such emvloyment is unknown to 
the purchasing public. Both be- 
fore and after the trial of the 
Kinney-Rome case, innumerable 
manufacturers, jobbers and asso- 
ciations protested against the 
practice. 

The National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association stated in its 
constitution that one of its ob- 
jects was to have business con- 
ducted upon lawful and proper 
lines, and to correct evils includ- 
ing “schemes,” “deals,” “lotteries,” 
“premiums,” and “the subsidizing 
of salesmen.” 

Several years ago, the South 
Dakota Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation voiced the opinion of its 
members when it published, in its 
official bulletin, the following 
statement : 

“The policy of subsidizing 
salesmen is wrong in principle. It 
is a form of bribery that tends to 
demoralize the sales force and 
destroy that confidence between 
manufacturers and_ distributors 
which is the foundation of fair 
trading. It violates one of the 
‘objects’ of the association and 
opens the way to flagrant abuses.” 

In his book, “Trust Laws and 
Unfair Competition,” Joseph E. 
Davis, former Commissioner of 
Corporations, writes on page 325: 

“The practice of giving ‘pre- 
miums’ or commissions to sales- 
men... and so induce them to 
push one manufacturer’s goods at 
the expense of others, is said to 
be condemned as an ‘unfair prac- 
tice’ by salesmen who have 
profited by such premiums even 
while they deny any element of 
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underhandedness on their own 
” 


In this statement the author re- 
ferred to an article entitled 
“Business House Cleaning by As- 
sociations” which was made a 
part of the record of the hearings 
of the committee held in Febru- 
ary, 1914, on the bill for the cre- 
ation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Since the trial of the Kinney- 
Rome case, a number of manu- 
facturers’, jobbers’ and retailers’ 
associations have approved the 
Commission’s course of procedure 
in the matter, and have. offered 
their co-operation. Many prom- 
inent individual companies have 
also furnished evidence and the 
assurance that they are heartily in 
accord with the Commission’s ef- 
fort. And a careful reading of 
the reports of the recent im- 
portant cases, which resulted in 
court decisions favorable to the 
Commission, fails to reveal one 
that was more generally and 
strongly backed by the industries 
interested, or one that was more 
promising of success when the 
formal complaint, from which 
it was the outgrowth, was issued. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Advances N. O. Mick 


Norman O. Mick, assistant advertis- 
ing manager and for seven years a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Mick succeeds 
the late George B. Sharpe whose death 
on August 10 was reported at that 
time in Printers’ Inx. Mr. Mick has 
since been acting advertising manager. 
He has charge of both the domestic and 
foreign advertising activities of the 
company. 








Joins V-C Advertisers’ Service 


Mrs. Bryon Alger will join the V-“ 
Advertisers’ Service Corporation, New 
York, on January 1. Mrs. Alger was 
for the last fifteen years with the 
Vogue Company, Inc., also of New 
York, most recently being merchan- 
dise advisor for that publication. 





Boncilla Account for 
Conover-Mooney 


The Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, has placed its advertising 
account with The Conover-Mooney 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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A Retailer Instructs Salesmen in the 
Art of Ousting Rivals 


Some Sales Presentations That Switched This Dealer from Lines to 
Which He Was Wedded 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


S I view the matter, the busi- 

ness Of a salesman is by no 
means one of the .proverbial bed 
of roses. Nor is he like the lily 
of the field. We have never seen 
him spin, but on many an occasion 
he surely does toil. 

The jobber’s salesman, in visiting 
his regular trade, has an easier 
time than the specialty man, nat- 
urally. Take our own store, for 
instance. We will say that we 
may be representative of a 
thousand and one similar stores 
the country over, specializing in 
hardware, with branches of house- 
furnishings, sporting goods, farm 
supplies and the like. 

It is quite obvious, of course, 
that the work, outlined for the 
jobber’s salesman is relatively 
simple. Like many other dealers, 
we have found it to be a sound 
policy to hold to a certain few 
local State jobbers located within 
a reasonable shipping radius. 

Some of these jobbers’ sales- 
men have been calling on us regu- 
larly for a number of years. They 
have come to know just about 
what we want in quality and 
quantity, so I say their task is not 
a difficult one to perform. They 
have very little “ousting” to do 
or to try to do. The specialty 
man, however, is quite different. 

In general, I may state that we 
are thoroughly sold on nationally 
advertised merchandise, on known 
and proved brands. 

The chap who has something 
“just as good” to offer is apt to 
find fairly hard sledding. But 
we do have an ear for sales sug- 
gestions which contain the element 
of business advancement. 

Let me cite one instance. To 
my mind, it illustrates very well 
the personality of a good sales- 
man, although in the end his house 
lost out with us. 
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The merchandise in question is 
a line of composition roofing 
which sells in considerable quan- 
tity throughout the year in most 
towns having an _ agricultural 
patronage. For a long time, we 
had been selling a brand which 
most of you would recognize at 
once as one you have more than 
once seen emblazoned across a 
full color page in a national weekly. 
It is a good brand and one 
that is easy to sell and equally 
easy to stock. In fact, it is too 
easy to stock. since ever so many 
jobbers handle it, not only in the 
hardware line but even lapping 
over into the grocery field. 


BUT THE GOODS ARE SOLD 


Thus any little corner store at 
a country cross-roads could be 
stocked up by a general merchan- 
dise house, with the result that 
there might be a half-dozen dif- 
ferent prices within the area of 
the county. Bad business, as you 
will surely admit, so far as the 
individual dealer is concerned. 
Yet the goods sell well and have 
a definite reliability built into 
them. 

One day a salesman from a 
competitive line called on us and 
opened conversation by saying, “I 
see you sell the —— line of roof- 
ing. It’s a good line all right, but 
I'll bet you’ve already found it’s 
a good line for a lot of little 
country stores within five miles of 
you, and in fact, you no doubt 
know that Williams down the 
street also sells —— roofing.” 

Right away he made an impres- 
sion, for he didn’t knock his com- 
petitor, but he did hit upon a very 
sore spot with us. 

He then went on to tell us about 
the similar guarantees which his 
company placed on its roofings, of 
the local advertising which it 
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thats that. 


“Either advertise your business 
or advertise it for sale, and if you 
do advertise, then ADVERTISE. 
Don’t go at it like the man who 
cut half an inch off his dog’s tail 
every day because he was too 
kind hearted to cut it off all at 
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once.” 


Arthur Brisbane. 


* * * * * 


Successful advertising is 
based upon thorough investi- 
gation and subsequent analy- 
sis of markets, backed by a 
versatile knowledge of the 
ways and means to reach 
these markets. These are 
the functions of the adver- 
tising agency. 


We shall be pleased to pre- 
sent proof of our claim that 
we are peculiarly qualified, 
by personnel and experience, 
to perform these functions. 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 

















Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Advertising Agents sa acimaaining 
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would do, of special dealer labels 
which it would imprint and add 
to each roll, and best of all, he 
would see to it that we were pro- 
tected as to sales area in our 
county. This last thing im- 
pressed us most of all, considering 
that he represented a quality line. 

This salesman had analyzed the 
local situation before he ever 
called on us and the points he 
brought out were sound ones. He 


arranged for a shipping point with- 


in fifty miles, thus bringing his 
product within a short freight 
haul or local iruck line transpor- 
tation and before he left, he had 
us signed up for a representative 
order of three grades of roofing. 

This salesman was a young 
chap, full of enthusiasm, and he 
went about his proposition in a 
thoroughly businesslike manner. 
Lest you conclude there was some 
personal prejudice working in his 
favor, I may say that we had 
never seen him before. 

To conclude this incident, I 
might mention that perhaps we 
lost out in the end and surely his 
company did, if it cared about 
our business. After one other 
trip, this salesman was transferred 
to another territory. We received 
a couple of letters from the home 
office some 200-odd miles distant 
and then its interest in our ac- 
count. died. I am further in- 
formed that the company discon- 
tinued its nearby warehouse, which 
may have accounted for it, but I 
have often felt that many 
thousand dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness was thrown aside from some 
lack of inside information at that 
home office, possibly due to a too 
frequent shifting of salesmen. 
When shifts are made without 
passing on to the new man full 
data of each call or each order 
taken, the manufacturer must fre- 
quently be the loser. 

It goes to show that the man 
who is onto his job four-square 
can sometimes undo and “oust” a 
competive: line no matter how 
firmly it is rooted with the local 
retailer. 

The personality of the sales- 
man, his business foresight and 
acumen, his ability to sum up a 
local situation—all are vital. 
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An 


Innovation 
1n 
Printin g 


W. EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold’’ them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an Opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 
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The ultimate conclusion of this 
incident is that we are again sell- 
ing the same brand of roofing 
with which we started—it’s good, 
it’s reliable and it’s easy to sell. 
But the time is still right for us 
to be approached with a similar 
proposition as just related. 

So, often it simply remains for 
a good salesman to bring out the 
real merits of his product in 
order to switch over the dealer 
to his side of the fence—to “oust” 
his competitor. 

I recall that for some years 
we had been selling a nationally 
advertised product, which is sold 
in sealed cartons in dry powder 
form, then mixed with water by 
the consumer to make a_ wall 
paint. Again you would recognize 
the particular product in a mo- 
ment, from its extensive national 
advertising, were I to mention its 
name, sO you can realize that it 
concerned merchandise of known 
value. 

Sales had been good and we 
thought we were quite satisfied 
with everything until one day 
along came a salesman for a com- 
petitive line—the only other line 
which is worthy of the name of 
being a competitor, so far as my 
knowledge goes. 

As the product is sold quite 
entirely through jobbers, this 
salesman accompanied the job- 
ber’s. representative on his regu- 
lar trip to meet the local dealers, 
seeking an opportunity to intro- 
duce his line where it was not 
being sold and get a footing 
against the competitor when pos- 
sible. In this case, it was not a 
matter of being able to offer sales 
territory to the dealer, for the 
product is so universally sold in 
hardware, drug and paint stores 
that it would be out of the ques- 
tion to expect it. 

After gaining a hearing, in 
which he compared the general 
merits of his line with the one 
ea were at the time selling, he 

— out two important points 
ae had not been called to our 
attention before. One was of a 
technical nature, dealing with the 
mixing of his product (a sensible 
point) and the other was~ price. 
Without knocking the competi- 
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tive product, he showed us why 
his brand. was better for the con- 
sumer to use (and by consumer 
he had to include any average 
householder as well as the pro- 
fessional painter). When he 
came to price, the proposition was 
considerably more attractive to the 
dealer. 

The line was equally as compre- 
hensive, advertising helps for the 
dealer were as profuse, and anent 
these advertising helps, I may say 
that since forming a connection 
with them, through the jobber, we 
have found the company to go 
more than half-way in co-operat- 
ing in local advertising. 

Suffice to say, that regarding 
the wall paint product, we let our 
stock die down on the old brand, 
replacing it gradually by the new, 
until entirely replaced. Almost 
overnight, it seems as though 
we were able to educate our trade 
to ask for the new line, despite 
our years of connection with the 
other and its well-known name. 

In such a case, I believe that 
the “dual onslaught” of the job- 
ber’s representative who knows the 
dealer and the specialty man who 
knows the line is an ideal com- 
bination to produce the results. 

Sometimes “to oust” cannot be 
literally taken. Often it means 
partially to replace or supplant. 
Here’s such a case and the man- 
- in which it worked out with 


"Per forty years or more, we 
have been selling a brand of paints 
whose name is almost a synonym 
for its product, so well known is 
it through national advertising. 

Naturally, almost a_half-cen- 
tury of-favorable connection with 
such a product does not offer an 
easy inroad to any competitor, al- 
though approaches . have been 
made time without number. 

However, about a dozen years 
ago, a splendid type of salesman 
came to us with a new proposition, 
one which, at least, had never been 
developed for our _ attention. 
Upon being informed that we had 
been selling —— paints and var- 


.nishes for many years with per- 


fect satisfaction; he told us that 
this fact and 
congratulated us on our connec- 
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about it. 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE + 








Picking an agency 


OST advertisers go at it the 
wrong way; and at that, they 
sometimes get a good one. 


All agencies point to achieve- 
ments; the important thing is how 
it was done, rather than what was 
done. If your advertising doesn’t 
do more than produce sales you’re 
missing the best part of it. 


Business men seldom buy agency 
service; it’s sold to them. There 
are some mighty good salesmen 
in the agency business. 
Maybe if you knew more about 
us you’d find that we have the 
thing you want. If you don’t want 
it, all right; but you’d better know 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
‘Whose business is the study an 
execution of good adve sing 


CHICAGO 111 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
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“‘—but my patents expire in three 
years, then won’tall this advertising 
expenditure have been wasted ?”’ 


CL 4 great business man once said the 
period of patent protection should be 
reduced, as most patent owners didn’t 
awake to the value of their property until 
the patents had nearly expired. 

CL, The other side of the picture is the 
fact that the greatest merchandising suc- 
cesses have been on patents long dead. 
CI, Two or three years’ headstart on a 
competitor in a non-patentable article is 
a boon most manufacturers would gladly 
buy if they could. But advantages already 
owned are seldom appreciated. 

CL Jt is part of our duty to help you 
realize the advantages your business 
now possesses. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
CAdvertising 
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sos Leivist St, Philadelphia 
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tion. He said that he did not 
seek to interest us in paints at 
all but that he did think he had a 
little different proposition on a 
floor finish, varnish and stain from 
iny we had yet investigated. 

His appeal interested us and we 
gave him an opportunity to show 
just what he had. 

Hardwoed floors were not quite 
so general in those days as they 
now are and his company had 
worked out a mighty attractive 
outline for the dealer. Although 
the line was sufficiently compre- 
hensive to cover all sorts of var- 
nish finishes, his specialty was a 
finish for floors, new or old, no 
matter how old or worn. 

He demonstrated exactly how 
old floors could be made like new, 
using as a sample the worst sort 
of an old weather-beaten strip of 
wood, on which was brought out 
the four stages of the process, the 
final one being a thing of beauty. 
In other words, his “attack” on 
a competitive line was to specialize 
on one particular part of it, mak- 
ing his so much stronger and 
more prominent that the average 
dealer couldn’t very well fail to 
be interested. 

Before he left, we gave him an 
order for a relatively small quan- 
tity of the floor finish items, in- 
cluding some of the woodwork 
and furniture stains and plain var- 
nishes, and today this is distinctly 
our main line in these products. 

This salesman still calls on us. 
He knows about what we need 
and how often we need it, he ar- 
ranges each year for an annual 
demonstration, he sees that our ad- 
vertising requirements are fully 
covered and that any complaints 
are adjusted by personal calls on 
the complainant, when he is in 
town. 

He radiates personality and 
after once selling his product, a 
dozen years ago, he has kept us 
“sold” in as near a 100 per cent 
manner as I can ever imagine. 
He knows where to stop, for 
some of his company’s products 
overlap our forty-year line, and 
although he occasionally brings up 
the advisability of stocking his 
product (enamels, for example), 
he does not press the point when 
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VANITY 


OMMENTS from 
your friends who 
have seen your page 
in this or that pub- 
lication do not sell 
merchandise. It is the . 
consumer who goes to 
the counter and asks 
the merchant for your 
wares and if he hasn’t 
got them goes to the 
next store that pays the 
manufacturer. It is this 
class of buyers who are 
educated through daily 
newspaper adver- 
tisements to ask for and 
buy wares advertised in 
their own daily news- 
paper. 
Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
- San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Information regarding 
these trade centers 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 


tising departments of 
these papers, or 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 
Western Manager 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bidy. 
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we tell him that we are still quite 
satisfied with what we have. 

By specializing on his “su 
planted product,” we have sold 
hundreds of dollars’ worth more 
than we would probably have sold 
in our old line, for the reason 
that the newer “grafted branch” 
is a specialty. I might add that 
he gave us exclusive local sales 
territory, the same as we hold for 
the older paint line. 

In “ousting” a competitive line, 
it would appear to me, from a 
dealer’s viewpoint, one of the big- 
gest assets which the salesman 
can command (and any real sales- 
man can command it) is a 
thorough knowledge of his 
product. 

Sometimes this lack of knowl- 
edge is rather amusing, so that 
one wonders why the salesman 
was ever allowed to go on the 
road with such a handicap. On 
the other hand, we do find that 
most salesmen who represent es- 
tablished houses, know their line, 
unless it be the occasional young- 
ster who simply has to grow up 
and learn from experience what 
he cannot acquire otherwise. 

Once in a while, the knowledge 
and aptitude displayed by a spe- 
cialty salesman is almost uncanny. 

An instance of this occurred 
the other day, and since this sales- 
man was one whom we had never 
seen and his predecessor showed 
the same sort of familiarity with 
the product, I judge this house 
knows how to select its men and 
how to train them. 

The company is a Western firm 
that manufactures a wide line of 
mechanics’ tools, such as pliers, 
auger bits, heavy metal cutting 
shears, cold chisels, screw drivers 
and the like. When spread out, 
one display roll covers a good 
sized counter with its various 
sizes and ‘shapes of individual 
items. 

Outside of a few “short” items, 
we apparently thought we were 
pretty well stocked. Yet, if I 
may thus preface the conclusion 
of his visit, when he left us, he 
took a fair-size order with him. , 

The line we knew, for we had 
stocked it from two visits of his 
predecessor, supplementing with 
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mail orders in the interim. The 
big point which this company 
makes through its representatives 
is the absolute quality of the line. 

“If anything comes back, we 
buy it from you and pay all 
charges.” That’s the policy and 
they do live up to it, no questions 
asked. 

In all of the dozens of tools 
spread out in that roll, this sales- 
man could, at a glance, suggest 
its exact use to the consumer, and 
quote its price without reference 
to any price sheets. 

If the dealer was unfamiliar 
with any tool (and there were 
some new ones which this com- 
pany, alone, had developed), he 
was ready in a moment not only 
to tell the dealer what it was for, 
but in many cases, when prac- 
ticable, to demonstrate it. 

During his visit, the various 
run of customers entered the store 
and I scarcely recall a male cus- 
tomer who did not evince an in- 
terest in what he was telling and 
showing and I don’t recall a pro- 
fessional mechanic in the whole 
lot of them, so you may judge for 
yourself that he had been carefully 
trained in the average appeal. Lest 
you think him a world-beater, I 
may remark that he was neither 
young nor old, nor in appearance 
was he particularly prepossessing, 
but he certainly did know his line. 
Furthermore, he knew how to dis- 
play its real merits to both dealer 
and customer and keep both in- 
terested at the same time, if he 
had to do it. 

As a matter of fact, I men- 
tioned that we thought we needed 
only a few "short” items, and 
we would have doubtless filled 
them in with another make from 
a local jobber. Instead of that, 
he carried off an order ten times 
as large as he would have done, 
had he merely called and said 
“Do you need any —— tools to- 
day?” 

And so it goes. 

The salesman never can tell until 
he tries, a trite enough saying in 
itself, but extremely expressive 
of the situation which awaits him 
as he crosses many a retail thresh- 
old in his daily task of ousting 
competitive lines. 
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HE answer came to him 
one morning while he was 
putting on his socks. . 


He was an account executive 
ina prominent advertising 
agency. He had landed a sub- 
stantial account. Preparations 
were under way for a national 
campaign. 

Then came the rude bump— 


The prospective advertiser 
had a trademark, but no one 
had found a practical way of 
applying it to the product it- 
self. The president put his foot 
down. “No trademark, no ad- 
vertising,” was his dictum. 


There seemed to be no way 
out. Then, a few mornings 
later, an idea came to the ac- 
count executive while he was 
putting on his socks. It was a 
famous brand of socks. There 
on the toe stamped in a beauti- 
ful brilliant gold, was the man- 
ufacturer’s identifying trade- 
mark. It was legible, distinct 
and distinctive. 


Now a sock is a product re- 
mote from the agency execu- 
tive’s product. But on a slim 
chance, he followed his hunch, 
found out how the trademark 
was applied and who controlled 
the process. 


This trail led to the doors of 
the Kaumagraph Company. The 
agency man’s product was a 
new one to the Kaumagraph 
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Company, but our service de- 
partment showed the prospec- 
tive advertiser a practical way 
to trademark his product— 
practical because it was eco- 
nomical, speedy and easy to 
apply, and showed up the 
trademark beautifully. 


And the advertising cam- 
paign was released. 


* * * * 


This case is typical of the 
demands made on the Kaum- 
agraph Company. But we have 
a bump of our own. We have 
shown the leading manufactur- 
ers of hosiery, cotton goods, 
silks, linoleums, sporting goods, 
mattresses, etc. how to trade- 
mark their products. We be- 
lieve there are many other lines 
of products that we can serve. 


You may be confronted right 
now with a trademarking prob- 
lem that is endangering the 
very fundamentals of your ad- 
vertising campaign. If you are, 
consult us. We will place at 
your command all the resources 
of trademarking headquarters, 
all the experience of 20 years 
specialization in trademarking 
preblems. 


Write to our main head- 
quarters in New York. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
211 W. 38th St., New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N.C. 
Paris, Ont., Canada Paris, France 
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A Million Line Lead 


Through newspaper “Want Ads” 
thousands of people daily buy, sell and 
exchange merchandise, property and 
service. 

“Want Ad” users can check their 
results every day. They KNOW 
which newspaper yields the best 
returns. ) 
Leadership in “Want Ads” is 
PROOF of a newspaper’s leadership 
in ALL advertising results. 

The Minneapolis Tribune carries 
more Classified Advertising than All , 
other Minneapolis newspapers com- ) 

| 
{ 
1 





bined. 
On Dec. 9th The Tribune led the 
second Minneapolis paper by 


ONE MILLION LINES 2 


of “Want Ads” for 1923. 


The Tribune, both Daily and Sunday, 
is read by | 


39,000 More Families 


than any other Minneapolis newspaper. 


144,175 Daily 173,802 Sunday 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Six Months 
ending Sept. 30, 1923. (Publishers’ sworn state- 
ment to the U. S. Government and the A.B.C.) 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


John B. Woodward Guy S. Osborn, Inc. C. George Krogness 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 


Gravure Service Corporation, New York 
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Paint a Picture in Your 
Letter! 





Correspondents Can Discover Sell- 
ing Points in the Picture-Paint- 
ing Qualities That Are to 
Be Found in Many Letters Cam- 
paigning for Funds for Charit- 
able Institutions 


T= good painter and the good 
letter writer have a great deal 
in common—they are _ brother 
artists. One difference between 
them is the difference in the 
vehicles they use to express their 
thoughts. The painter sends a 
picture into a mind by means of 
a bit of oil on canvas, the letter 
writer with ink on paper. 

A letter is good or bad to the 
degree in which it stirs the 
reader’s consciousness. To be 
really good it must paint a vivid 
picture, either to the reason or the 
emotions. It may be long or it 
may be short, it matters little pro- 
vided the picture it paints is clear 
and true. And like the painter, 
the letter writer must first create 
a picture in his own mind before 
he can reproduce one by the 
means of words in the minds of 
his audience. 

Style, the weaving of words, the 
choice of phrases, all are im- 
portant in the make-up of a letter 
but what counts most is the think- 
ing that goes on before it is writ- 
ten. “What picture can I paint to 
stir my reader?” That is the ques- 
tion that is most important. 
Not “What can I say?” but “What 
can I make him see?” 

Correspondence departments can 
learn something about letter writ- 
ing if they will study the letters 
sent out by certain semi-public in- 
stitutions in their campaigns for 
funds. The picture-painting quality 
is highly developed in many of 
these letters. We recently read 
one from the Johnson Bible Col- 
lege of Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 
The first sentence in this letter is 
a stroke of genius. It catches 
your attention, it draws you com- 
pletely into the body of the letter 
and carries you on,to the end. 

When you have finished, the only 
thing you can do is to write out 
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CHRISTMAS 
1923 


The Season’s 
Compliments 





O ALL THOSE 

ADVERTISERS 

ADVERTISING 
AGENTS & ADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS, 
whose support has made 
1923 another Record 
Year, “M' PUNCH” 
and his Advertisement 
Manager extend their 
Best Wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, and 
their Heartiest Thanks 
for such cordial help 
and friendship. 


Advertisement Manager 
“PUNCH” 
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The Lumber Producing 
and Consuming Industries 
represent the largest single 
Basic Industry in existence. 


REACH— 


this immense buy- 
ing power thru the columns 


of the 
Wood-Workers Clearing House 


431 So. Dearborn St. - Chicago 


Over 15, pte copies monthly to managing 
— the actual 





buyers in pv industries. 























“GLUEY” 


A pure vegetable paste, 
with the tenacity of glue 
—dries fast. 

Send 10 cents for Big, Handy 
Desk Tube 
All Good Dealers Sell 

“GLUEY” Paste 


The Commercial 
Paste Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Please address Dept. 115 
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your check. Here is the letter: 


Dear J. B. C. Light Givers: 


We paid our Light bills yesterday to 
date and did not , ool. one dollar left. 
You are aware of the fact that it takes 
at least $5 a day to do the pumping and 
run other canabdanes about the place 
You are aware also that we are de 
pendent entirely upon those of our 
friends to whom we have been sending 
our appeals for light and while it has 
been a hard proposition we have never 
been put to shame by failure. We have 
ample confidence that the Lord will stay 
with us. 

As I hinted, it takes $5 a day t 
meet the needs, and we must have it or 
there will be no lessons and no recitations 
in Johnson Bible College. We have not 
failed for thirty years and I cannot 
believe that we shall ever fail. 

Five dollars is not a very large sum, 
but when 250 contribute that much, 
. S -4 the school up from the 20th 

to the 20th of May, and 
= ind and His friends are our light 
for which we thank you and praise Him. 

I call your attention to one or two 
things that will encourage you to give 
even though it may require some sacrifice 
to do it. The young men in Johnson 
Bible College probably represent a wider 
field than the preacher students in any 
other College in the Church. Whatever 
others teach, we stand as close to the 
old Jerusalem Gospel as if it all de- 
pended upon us. It is a real investment 
in the work of the Lord. Stocks may 
fail, bonds may omg and gold may 
be eaten by rust, but money invested in 
the cause of Jesus Christ will last be- 
yond all the ages of this earth and 
beyond all time. 

I trust that you will look upon this 
as an investment and think of com 
pounding it as the years go by and the 
pleasure you give your Lord and Master 
when the young men sit down under the 
electric light through the long winter 
evenings and study their lessons. I 
believe if you could see the splendid 
body of young men we have that it 
would add pleasure to you and intensify 
your desire to help. 

en you receive this, I will likely 

be getting near the time when I shall 
‘° to Philadelphia to see a specialist. 
should have gone a long time ago, but 
the time has come now when I must go. 
I trust that you and others who have 
loved and helped the school so long 
will not forsake the institution while I 
am absent from it. I need your prayers. 

I thank you in advance and assure 
you that I believe that you will not 
forsake us in our time of pressing need. 

ASHLEY S. JOHNSON. 


Some may say, however, that 
this is all very weil in the case of 
appeals to the heart but when it 
comes to selling goods the prin- 
ciple does not apply. But is 
not the painting of the picture just 
as much a principle of good letter 
writing as it is of good advertising 
copy or good literature? 
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SWASH CHARACTERS 
oe qu[ Errective Wuen Usep Sparinciy]m- gh ¥ 
Qe) Ve 
O better type in the racks than Caslon 
, 471 for fine booklets, dainty fold- EA 
oy ers, announcements and other bits Bs : 
of direct mail advertising pieces. 
But an indiscriminate use of swash letters ES 


0% will clutter up the lines to such an extent that 
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a they will be hard to read. And advertising lit- ; 

erature that’s hard to read will not sell, will it? 
SUS SUP, 
| Newcomer & Co PRINTERS {KP 
ro) BOOKLETS, FOLDERS, MAGAZINE INSERTS, HOUSE ORGANS, ANNOUNCEMENTS Fd 
4 ENVELOPE STUFFERS AND ALL OTHER FORMS OF GOOD ADVERTISING MATTER 
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STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs, and SU- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 
WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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Urges Carriers to Follow Lead 


of Advertisers 

“The time has come when the rail- 
roads of the United States need to spend 
more money in selling their product, 
transportation, to the people of this 
country,” Sir Henry Thornton, K.B.E., 
president and chairman of the Board of 
the Canadian National Railways, told 
railway executives at a meeting of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago. He said the 
carriers would solve many of their prob- 
lems by following the lead of William 
Wrigley, Jr., Quaker Oats and The 
Palmolive Company and other national 
advertisers in ‘“‘luring’’ people to buy 
transportation. 

“The best brains of the country were 
ferreted out by these manufacturers,” 
said Sir Henry, “‘when they decided to 
broaden their markets. It takes brains 
to sell any product, whether it be chew- 
ing gum, soap or transportation.” He 
said that the United States offers a large 
and fertile field for the marketing of the 
service that the carriers render and 
every sales method should be used by 
them. Advertising, service and brains 
are the solutions the railways need. 
“You never find politics proceeding on 
prayer alone. The same applies to busi- 
ness as well, Every employee on the 
payroll of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways is a potential solicitor of traffic. 
Any carrier awake to the possibilities 
of this great business-getting organiza- 
tion cannot fail to add materially to its 
gross receipts,” he added. 


Presentations Made to New 


York Advertising Club 

The Advertising Club of New York at 
a luncheon, which was held at the club- 
house on December 12, was presented 
with a flag of the City of New York 
and a portrait of C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Dictaphone Products 
Corporation and a former president of 
the club. 

H. H. Charles, president, introduced 
Grover A. Whalen, commissioner of 
plants and structures of New York, who 
presented the flag on behalf of the 
Mayor and the City of New York, 

The portrait of Mr. Woodbridge was 
painted by Lawrence Harris, who also 
made its presentation. 


Chicago Advertising Women 


Have Vocational Service 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago is conducting a vocational ser- 
vice ee women engaged in advertising 
work. This service is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Edna M. Runner, of the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Inc., chairman of the vocational com- 
mittee. 


Lafayette Young, Jr., Heads 
Des Moines Civic Board 


Lafayette Young, Jr., general manager 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Daily Capital, 
has been elected president of the 
Greater Des Moines Committee. 
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Excess of Exports Lower Than 
Last Year 


The value of exports from the 
United States exceeded imports by 
$240,686,429 during the first eleven 
months of the current year according 
to a recent report of the Department 
of Commerce. Exports for the period 
totaled $3,745,186,460, as compared 
with imports valued at $3,504,500,031. 
The excess of exports for a_ similar 
period in 1922 was $668,491,649. Im- 
ports increased $685,541,771 over the 
1922 period while exports increased 
only $257,736,551. 


Chicago Representatives’ 


Association Elects Officers 

H. W. King, of Prudden, King & 
Prudden, Inc., has been elected, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives’ Association. A. J. Irvin, 
ef the Kelly-Smith Company, has been 
elected vice-president; H. E. Scheerer, 
treasurer; and Berry Stevens, of How- 
land & Howland, secretary. F. E. 
Crawford, Western manager of the 
New York Evening Journal, and W. 
H. Stockwell, have been appointed direc- 
tors of the association. 


Has Auto Paint & Varnish 


Company Account 

The Auto Paint & Varnish Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a new Michigan 
corporation for the manufacture of a 
kit of materials for refinishing auto- 
mobiles, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The H. & J. Stevens Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids advertising agency. 
Several national magazines and direct- 
mail advertising will be used. 


Specialty Manufacturers to 


Meet at Atlantic City 

The American Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association will hold its next 
annual convention at Atlantic City in 
1924, 

At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors, H. F. Thun- 
horst was appointed to continue as na- 
tional secretary and Charles Wesley 
Dunn as counsel. 


New Accounts for 
Andrew Cone Agency 


Udall & Ballou, jewelers, and the 
Turner Construction Company, engineers 
and contractors, both of New York, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Andrew Cone General Advertising 
Agency of that city. Newspapers in New 
York territory are being used. 


Insurance Account for 
Bauerlein Agency 


The advertising account of the Pan 
American Life Insurance Company. 
New Orleans, has been placed with 
Bauerlein, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 
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National Biscuit 
Company’s Selling Plan 
on Trial 





(Continued from page 12) 
country as to create a demand 
sufficiently strong to establish a 
monopoly. And he emphasized 
this factor of the case to an ex- 
tent that may indicate a very 
significant phase of the Commis- 
sion’s decision. 

He contended, and presented 
testimony in proof of his conten- 
tion, that in the majority of the 
States in the Union, the respon- 
dent’s goods, and especially Uneeda 
Biscuits, constitute the best “lead- 
ers” ever offered to the retail 
grocery trade. He defined a 
leader as a piece or line of mer- 
chandise so widely advertised and 
so well and favorably known that 
when a retailer sells it at a very 
lew price it attracts the attention 
of ..any customers and lures them 
into his store. 

Throughout this part of the 
argument a fact was repeated fre- 
quently that is of special interest 
to all advertisers of food prod- 
ucts. It had to do with the extent 
to which children are the pur- 
chasers of groceries. The testi- 
mony of witness after witness was 
referred to in which it was stated 
that the word “Uneeda” is espe- 
cially attractive to children, that 
it is practically the only cracker 
brand they know, and that their 
preference in the matter is a tre- 
mendous influence on the demand. 

The system of discounts was 
then explained by Mr. Lambert, 
who said that the respondent al- 
lows a discount, based on aggre- 
gate purchases of its products, to 
each customer, as follows: 

No discount if the aggregate 
monthly purchases amount to less 
than $15 in any one month. Five 
per cent discount on all purchases 
if the total amounts to $15 or 
more but less than $50 in any one 
month. Ten per cent discount if 
the-total purchases amount to $50 
or more but less than $200 in any 
one month. And fifteen per cent 
if the total should amount to 
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$200 or more in any one month. 

“But the respondent allows to 
the owners of more than one re- 
tail store,” Mr. Lambert argued, 
“or to what are commonly known 
as ‘chain stores,’ a discount based 
on the monthly purchases of all 
its separate stores or units. The 
number of units in the various 
chain-store systems varies from 
two units to more than 7,000. The 
respondent’s salesmen call upon 
each unit of the chain-store sys- 
tems and take orders, and deliv- 
eries are made to each unit. 

“In some instances, the man- 
ager of the chain system at head- 
quarters determines the brands 
and varieties of the products of 
the National Biscuit Company 
which the system will carry; but 
the quantities to be carried in each 
store are determined by the man- 
ager of each unit and are ordered 
from the salesman when he calls. 


‘And in many instances, the man- 


ager of the chain-store unit deter- 
mines the brands and varieties 
that his store will handle, and has 
complete charge of the ordering 
of crackers, besides making pay- 
ment for respondent’s goods. 
“The same salesman, in innu- 
merable instances, who takes orders 
from the units of a chain-store 
system, also takes orders from the 
independent retail stores in his 
territory, and the same delivery- 


-man makes delivery to both 


classes of stores in the same terri- 
tory. And the cost of selling each 
unit of a chain-store system is the 
same as the cost of selling the 
owner of a single store whose 
purchases are equal to those of a 
chain-store unit and _ similarly 
located.” 

In proof of these claims, testi- 
mony showed that the National 
salesmen and delivery wagons had 
been timed on their calls to both 
kinds of stores, and that, on a 
basis of time required, the service 
of both salesmen and deliverymen 
cost the same for chain stores as 
it did for the independents. The 
testimony of chain-store man- 
agers, independent dealers, em- 
ployees of the National company 
and others was submitted. 

Then the system of pools, ¢o- 
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The Appreciation 


That the readers of 
SANITARY & HEAT- 
ING ENGINEERING 
have of the reliability and 
merit of the merchandise 
carried in its advertising 
columns is clearly set 
forth by the fact that 
they purchased in one cal- 
endar year $98,000,000 of 
Plumbing and Heating 
Goods and Specialties. 

Yes, its, circulation is 


A.B.C. 


SANITARY--HEATING 
ENGINEERING 
15 E. 40th St. 
New York 




















Can You, 

asa 

Personal Salesman, 
Sell Printed 
Salesmanship ? 


WE are adding one or two 
good men to our ‘sales 
staff. You will understand why 


after reading our advertise- 
ment on page 171. 


If your record proves that 
you can sell direct advertising 
campaigns and develop pros- 
pects into permanent clients, 
write us, giving complete infor- 
mation, references, compensa- 
tion basis, etc. 


Please do not write unless 
you have g reason for your 
confidence. 


Printcraft Advertising Service, 


INCORPORATED 


260 West 41st Street, New York 
(Affiliated with Printed Salesmanship, Inc.) 
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operative buying associations and 
purchasing groups, developed by 
independent dealers, was  ex- 
plained, and the statement made 
by the attorney for the Commis- 
sion that in many instances such 
organizatfons of independent re- 
tailers, some of them corporations 
in which the stock is owned ex- 
clusively by dealers, had attempt- 
ed to buy from the respondent on 
the same basis as that of chain 
stores, but that the National Bis- 
cuit Company had refused to sell 
them. This practice, it was 
shown, prevails throughout the 
East and Middle West. 

“Biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers along the Pacific Coast,” 
Mr. Lambert continued, “where 
the National Biscuit Company has 
real competition and does not 
dominate the trade and industry 
to the same extent as in the East, 
place pools and co-operative asso- 
ciations of dealers on the same 
status with chain stores, selling 
them and giving them the same 
service in every respect. 

“And strange as it may seem, 
the respondent, who refuses to 
sell pools and co-operative asso- 
ciations in the East and Middle 
West, where it dominates the 
cracker business, does sell to such 
combinations along the Pacific 
Coast—at least, it was so selling 
them at the time of taking of 
testimony in this proceeding.” 

The argument then attempted to 
prove that independent retailers 
who purchase less than $200 worth 
of respondent’s goods a month, 
and who constitute approximately 
90 per cent of respondent’s cus- 
tomers, cannot compete success- 
fully with chain-store units in the 
sale of National products. The 
testimony showed that there are 
many small chain-store units 
whose purchases from the re- 
spondent amount to less than $15 
a month, and, if placed on the 
same status as independent gro- 
cers, that this would not qualify 
them for any discount; but that, 
being ‘a part of a chain system, 
they are allowed a discount of 15 
per cent. 

In continuing his argument, the 
attorney for the Commission read 
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A National Show Window 


The pages of HARDWARE AND METAL are 
a huge show window—nation wide, where you may 
and should display your goods each week before 
your customers and prospective customers—the 
Canadian retailers and wholesalers of Hardware. 







HARDWARE AND METAL carries your message each 
week before every wholesale hardware buyer in Canada 
and to over 90% of the retail buying power of the trade. 








HARDWARE AND METAL has the highest 
subscription price of any Hardware trade 
paper in America. Write for sample copy. 


Hardware -~Metal 


MEMBER A.B.C. MEMBER A.B.P, 
Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
a ad et we 



























WANTED! 


A $5000 P. A. Copy-Writer 


Who is now successfully writing copy on National 
Accounts. Fluent, gifted writer, with enough actual 
experience to take a responsible part in the work of a 
young, prosperous, fully recognized agency. The man 
we want has a proven record —no others need apply. 
Sell yourself in first letter enclosing samples of work. 
Letters will be treated in confidence and originals 
returned if requested. 


Wortman, Corey & Potter 


230 Union Station Building Utica, New York 
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Chicago Journal of Commerce 


——AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL—— 














DULUTH 


. | 


ter GRAND RAPIDS 


_ The only: i incial_and- DETROIT 
CommerciahiNewspaper-in-}—<éieverano 
the Chicago “Territory” 













1OUX CITY 




















Within a night’s ride of Chicago is % of the nation’s 
& 4 
population and 2 the industrial and commercial activity. 








i hes thoroughly cover the Chicago 
territory, Campbell - Ewald 
Company, Detroit, have placed 
advertising for the Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oakland and Oldsmobile 
automobile companies amounting to 
29,140 lines in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce since January 1, 1923. 
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Section 2 of the Clayton Act, and 
then asked, “Can a manufacturer, 
without violating the provisions 
of the laws, and having a mo- 
nopoly on a line of food products 
which has become so essential to 
the retail grocery business that the 
retailer cannot successfully run his 
store without handling its prod- 
ucts, sell such products to one re- 
tailer at a greater discount or less 
price than to another, when both 
buy the same grade, quality and 
quantity, and the cost of selling is 
the same in each case, so that the 
favored retailer is given an undue 
advantage which necessarily has a 
tendency to give him a monopoly 
in handling the products of the 
manufacturer ? 


COURT DECISIONS INTERPRETED 


“If we interpret correctly the 
decision in the case of the Mennen 
Company versus the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Circuit 
Court held that co-operated drug- 
gists are not jobbers, but are re- 
tailers, and therefore are not in 
competition with regular jobbers, 
and that the Mennen Company 
was within its rights in classify- 
ing them as retailers and selling 
them under different conditions. 
And the same court expressly 
said, in the case of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
versus the Cream-of-Wheat Com- 
pany, that the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company was a retailer. 

“In the instant case, the re- 
spondent is discriminating be- 
tween two retailers. The Mennen 
Company makes a distinction be- 
tween jobbers and retailers; but 
with respondent it is different. 
The respondent allows the same 
discount to the retailer, except co- 
operatives, as to the jobber. It is 
not a question of how its cus- 
tomers sell—whether to a retailer, 
as in the case of jobbers, or 
whether they sell direct to the 
consuming public, as in the case 
of retailers. The respondent will 
sell a jobber $200 or more of its 
products in one month, and give 
him a 15 per cent discount. It 
will do the same for some of its 
retailers, chain stores and inde- 
pendent dealers; but it refuses to 
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Adaptation 
TATURE runs riot with 
color. Yet those colors 
never clash, but blend per- 
fectly to reflect the mood of 
each passing season. And the 
hues that win mates in the 
springtime harmonize with 
tr surroundings to protect 
against the danger that is 
always waiting. 
When your printed messages 
go forth to serve their purpose, 
they may be forceful, they may 
be subdued. Their “color” is 
largely a matter of photo- 
engravings—and that engrav- 
ing must be adapted to the 
situation. 
Gatchel & Manning have made many 
colorful, many strong engravings. We 
know how to harmonize engravings 


with the printed message. We would 
like to serve you. 


Gatchel ~s” 
anning Inc. 


C.A.Stinson-Pres. 


-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphi a 
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here’s 


my story— 
I offer— 


The knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in fifteen years 
spent in publishing and ad- 
vertising—as manager of 
both Chicago and New York 
offices of a leading national 
magazine. 


The ability to train and 
develop successful salesmen. 


An extensive personal ac- 
quaintance with leading ad- 
vertisers and agency men. 


An intimate contact with 
the working out of many 
highly successful sales and 
advertising campaigns. 


The knowledge of how to 
adapt proven methods to the 
immediate task. 


Iam seeking— 


a@ magazine publisher who is 
considering a change in the 
management of his advertis- 
ing department or an impor- 
tant addition to his staff or 
a@ manufacturer who is not 
completely satisfied with the 
present situation in his sales 
or advertising department or 
an investment house of stand- 
ing that would care to con- 
sider a carefully thought-out 
plan for building volume re- 
tail bond sales. 


I am willing to start at a 
moderate salary but the op- 
portunity must exist to in- 
crease it materially. 


MY SERVICES ARE 
AVAILABLE AT ONCE 


Address “F,’’? Box 229 
Printers’ Ink 
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sell.and give the same discounts to 
co-operative associations, which 
were held to be retailers in the 
Mennen case. And the record in 
the instant case shows that the 
National Biscuit Company has a 
monopoly of the cracker and bis- 
cuit business in many localities in 
the United States.” 


HOW SALES POLICIES WERE 
DEVELOPED 


In defense of the company’s 
selling policies, the attorney for 
the National Biscuit Company ex- 
plained that the entire method of 
selling was not an arbitrary plan. 
but a system that had developed 
to meet the needs of merchandis- 
ing through the years of the com- 
pany’s experience. He recalled the 
conditions of the cracker business 
when the respondent entered it, 
and said that it was the develop- 
ment of respondent’s packages and 
system of selling and delivering 
its products that made the large 
volume of business possible. 

As to advertising, he admitted 
the enormous demand created by 
this force; but he insisted that it 
was due to the keeping qualities 
and packaging of respondent’s 
goods, together with the service 
of selling and delivery, that made 
the advertising result possible. 

According to his argument, the 
National Biscuit Company has 
built up its business largely on its 
policy of selling the retailer only 
what he can dispose of promptly. 
The salesmen of the company are 
trained to encourage dealers td 
increase their sales, and this work 
constitutes an educational service 
which has, in innumerable in- 
stances, enabled retailers to pur- 
chase more of National products 
because it has shown them how to 
dispose of more. 

The service of the salesmen in- 
cludes the making of displays of 
National goods, the arranging of 
stock on the shelves and in 
stands, the showing of goods to 
customers, the distribution of ad- 
vertising material, and in inform- 
ing the dealers’ salesmen how to 
sell the company’s merchandise. 

The attorney for the National 
company stated that this service 
was given to all independent gro- 
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How Sterno Created a New Habit 


and Capitalized on It 


The Marketing Problems of an Unfamiliar Convenience Explained 
Step by Step 


By D. E. Wheeler 


HEN a customer writes direct to 

Sternau & Company, of New 
York, Manufacturers of Sterno 
Canned Heat, presumably because he 
cannot obtain the Sterno product 
fromalocalstore,hisorderisfollowed 
up bya cordial letter of thanks, con- 
taining the suggestion that he co- 
operate with the manufacturers in his 
territory by distributing to interested 
friends the three coupons enclosed, 
which call for an outfit at the regular 
retail price, postpaid. Further, a blank 
is enclosed, presenting a few leadin 
questions about the local dealer, an 
asking the customer to what particu- 
lar use he is going to put the Sterno 
outfit. If he takes the trouble to an- 
swer the little questionnaire (and a 
large percentage do so), the Sternau 
company, in return for his courtesy 
promisestosend hima flame-reducing 


contrivance without charge. Simple 
and conventional as this follow-up 
maybe, it hasproved itself enormously 
efficacious in stimulating new orders 
and bringinginvaluableinformation. 

Special tie-ups with the chain-store 
systems were arranged for the sum- 
mer. Sterno advertisements are timed 
to interlock with those inserted in 
local newspapers by the chain stores, 
and window and counter displays are 
provided for. On the subject of win- 
dow displays and their successful in- 
stallation, Mr. Strassburger has very 
decided and definite ideas. He says: 

“We used to offer inducements to 
jobbers’ salesmen to get the dealers 
to put in our Sterno window trims, 
but now we offer the dealer the in- 
ducement instead.” 


(Continued in a folder— 
Ask Sherman & Lebair for it) 








with us. 


E have planned, written and 
placed Sterno Canned Heat 
advertising fornine years. Perhaps 
we can do as much for you. Confer 


SHERMAN & LEBAIR 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 
116‘ West 32” Street 
New York 
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What Eleven Months of 1923 Tell 
Space Buyers of National Advertising 


About the 


Omaha Situation 


(National Advertising) 


OMAHA Second Third 

BEE. Paper Paper 
175,833 56,245 36,533 
Lines GAIN Lines Gain Lines LOSS 


For more than fifty years discrim- 
inating advertisers have favored 


THE OMAHA BEE 


Represented by the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York—World Bldg. St. Louis—Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
Chicago—tTribune Bldg. : Atlanta—Atlanta Trust Bldg. 
Kansas City—Bryant Bldg. Los Angeles—Higgins Bldg. 
Detroit—Ford Bldg. San Francisco—Holbrook Bldg. 
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cers, that the company would not 
sell its goods without the service, 
and that the cost of selling in this 
way made it impossible to sell 
profitably the independent stores 
on the same basis as the chain 
stores. He said further that the 
independent dealers could not be 
relied upon to purchase properly 
and sell promptly, so far as the 
company’s goods are concerned, 
without the service, and that the 
chain-store systems furnished a 
similar service for the goods at 
no cost to the National Biscuit 
Company. 


COMMISSIONERS’ QUESTIONS BRING 
OUT SALES STATISTICS 


During this part of the argu- 
ment all of the Federal Trade 
Commissioners displayed particu- 
lar interest, evidenced by many in- 
terruptions and questions. Each 
Commissioner requested that one 
or more phases of salesmen’s ser- 
vice be explained to him, and di- 
rect questions brought out the 
following facts: 

Based on oven capacity, 83 per 
cent of National business is east 
of the Mississippi River and 17 
per cent west of the river. Of 
36,000 National customers who re- 
ceive the 10 per cent discount, 
35,000 are individually owned 
stores. The value of National 
products, including crackers, 
bread, biscuits, candies, cakes and 
pound cake, was as previously 
stated for the years 1914, 1919 and 
i and totaled $98,725, 545 in 


National divides its customers 
into four classes. Class A cus- 
tomers receive the maximum dis- 
count of 15 per cent; Class B 10 
per cent; Class C 5 per cent; and 
Class D no discount. In March 
last there were 2,587 customers in 
Class A, exclusive of chain stores ; 
35,443 in Class B; 77,132 in Class 
C; and 142,420 in Class D. 

Among’ chain-store systems 
1,263 were in Class A last March; 
1,360 were in Class B; 583 in 
Class C; and 320 in Class D. It 
was then explained that all chain 
systems could earn the largest dis- 
count, but that many do not han- 
dle the necessary amount because 
they buy largely from competitors 
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LIVING UP TO OUR 
REPUTATION 


One of the most gratifying things in the 
world is to have a reputation for sincerity 
and ability, and then to live up to it! 

For 39 years, the Biloxi and Gulfport 
Herald has been building up its selling 
power. It now goes daily into 4,000 
homes of prosperous people, whose buy- 
ing ability is far above the average. 

The results gained by national advertisers 
in the Daily Herald have established a 
reputation that we are proud to have to 
live up to. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 


COPY AND PLAN 
MAN WANTED 

A 4-A’s agency wants a high- 
grade advertising man to work in 
New York. Do not care for ccn- 
tract man or business-getter, so 
much as man who has an analytical 
turn of mind, who can formulate 
a good advertising and merchan- 
dising plan; but, above all, who 
is a good copy writer, knows how 
to design booklets and folders, and 
has some knowledge of art so that 
he can see that his ideas are well 
carried out. 

In the beginning, he will act as 
his own art director; but later on 
he will of course have an art and 
printing director under him. 

Salary will be from $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year, with a yearly in- 
crease if more is earned. We want 
a real copy man—someone who 
has proven that he can write and 
design successful copy. 

All communications, of course, 
will be strictly confidential. 

Address “N,” Box 77, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Somewhere 
—An Agency 
with financial clients, or 
a large, aggressive bank, 
needs a he- man to origi- 
nate and put over result- 


producing plans for the 
development of business. 


Eight years of varied ex- 
perience in actual bank- 
ing, supplemented with 
six years of accomplish- 
mentin building business 
for banks, have rounded 
out his very unusual 
equipment for injecting 
plenty of GO into the 
right opportunity. 


This full experience, at 


just the correct stage of 


maturity—38—has brought 
this man to the point 
where some organization 
will capitalize BIG on his 
services. : 


In personal contact work 
he has adequately dem- 
onstrated splendid per- 
sonality and great adapt- 
ability, enabling him to 
make friends easily and 
hold them. An abun- 
dance of well-directed 
enthusiasm, coupled with 
100% healthy energy and 
the urge of boundless am- 
bition, make these quali- 
fications doubly valuable. 
Complete details of present 
connection, experience, and 
the best of references will 
gladly be supplied by this 
single, Christian gentleman 
when you address, “J,” Box 73, 
care of Printers’ Ink, Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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of the National Biscuit Company. 

National has about 190,000 retail 
grocery customers, excluding chain 
systems, hotels, restaurants, soda 
fountains, drug and fruit stores. 
According to figures received from 
National’s sales force in March, 
1923, there are in the United 
States 360,000 regular retail gro- 
cery stores and, in _ addition, 
140,000 general stores selling gro- 
ceries; also about 100,000 restau- 
rants, hotels and _ confectionery 
stores that buy crackers and 
cakes. 

The National company has a to- 
tal of 261,108 customers, including 
chain-store systems, independent 
stores, hotels, restaurants, drug 
stores, fruit stores and stands and 
others. The company has 200 com- 
petitors, large and small, and 
there are about 170,000 individual 
grocers and 250 chain systems 
which it does not sell. 

In every instance, during the 
final hearing, the attorney for the 
National company presented the 
necessity of the service given by 
salesmen as the reason for refus- 
ing to sell combinations and asso- 
ciations of dealers on the same 
basis as the chain-store systems. 
He contended that the entire 
problem of selling was largely one 
of economics, and that the com- 
pany could not solve it satisfac- 
torily by any other method. 

It will not be possible for the 
Federal Trade Commission to 
render its decision in the case for 
four or five weeks, and it may re- 
quire several months. In the 
meantime, of course, no member 
of the Commission’s organization 
will express an opinion as to the 
merits of any phase of the matter. 





La Palina Cigar Account with 
McGuckin Agency 


The Congress Cigar Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of La _ Palina 
cigars, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Eugene McGuckin Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency. 


John R. Rathom Dead 


John Revelstoke Rathom, for the last 
twelve years general manager and editor 
of the Providence, R. I., Journal and 
Bulletin, died at his home in that city 
last week at the age of fifty-six. 
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Thousands of advertisers 
swap experiences 


EN the last 1923 issue of the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications is off the press, thousands of adver- 
tisers will have permitted us to analyze those ideas . 
which they successfully used to increase sales and profits. 
For this unselfish, broad-minded co-operation we are sin- . 
cerely grateful. We hope these executives received at least 
as much as they gave. 


Will you tell these executives your 1924 
selling methods and experiences? 


Weshall be glad to have the opportunity of examining your 
sales-building plans. Many advertisers place us on their 
mailing lists and take other means also to keep us informed 
concerning those ideas which usage has actually proved 
profitable. We are continually receiving samples of: 


Salesmen’s Manuals Sales Letters 
Catalogues Circulars 
Booklets Illustrated Letterheads 
Envelope Enclosures Broadsides 
House Magazines Advertising Portfolios 
Collection Letters Follow-Up Letters 
Dealer Helps Letters to Salesmen 


In addition to printed matter we find in every mail letters explaining 
sales conference plans, sales contest and quota systems, salesmen’s 
compensation methods, and so on through the list of sales and man- 
agement topics. Our Research Department is equipped to digest 
and file these data so that they find their way into the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications at the most opportune time. 


The executiveswhoread PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
are our sources of information as well as our subscribers. You can 
take a hand at weaving this record of constructive merchandising, 
selling and advertising by writing the Research Department con- 
cerning your new sales ideas and literature. 


The Printers’ Ink Publications 
Research Department 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Business Is Great! 


Wuat real fun there is in catering to so many 
staunch clients (God Bless ’em), who have all 
grown to be our personal friends. 


Is it our close co-operative service? Is it the 
quality of our work and our desire to please? 
Is it our attention to their every interest which 
keeps our plants going day and night? 


WuHuicHEVER it is, we are mighty proud to 
have made so many friends. We hope to add 
many more during 1924. 


THe officers of this organization extend to them 
Yuletide greetings and best wishes for a jovial 
Christmas and a most prosperous New Year. 


vev- Craft JPress 


HARRY J. FRIEDMAN HENRY B. KREISMAN 
President Vice-President 


WILLIAM I. BROWN WILLIAM H. FRIEDMAN 
Vice-President Treasurer 


HAROLD BYRON GIBBS WALTER A. CAPITAIN 
Vice-President Secretary 





Direct-Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned and Executed 
Catalogues--Publications--Broadsides--Booklets 
Color Reproductions--Display Cutouts 
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In New York, Number 406-426 West 31st Street 
Telephone, Chickering 1000 


In Philadelphia, Number 1420 Chestnut Street 
Telephone, Locust 4511-4512 
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Teaching a City How to Dress 


A Drive to Break “All-Purpose” Suit Habit Made through Co-operative 
Advertising in San Antonio 


ENSING the tieed of localized 

advice on correct dress, and at 
the same time realizing the possi- 
bilities of increased business if the 
idea carried, nine merchants in 
San Antonio, Tex., have set out 
to educate the public of the San 
Antonio trade territory on that 
vital question—What to wear, and 
when. 

In June they initi- 


and later on in making a sale. 

The advertisements in this series 
addressed to women stressed the 
importance of correct dress in the 
matter of popularity, and the part 
it plays in creating an air of re- 
finement. “Appearance is an in- 
dex to character,” is a_ typical 
heading of this group. 

Close on the heels of the “edi- 





ated a co-operative 
newspaper advertising 
campaign calling for 
two display advertise- 
ments a week for 
fifty-two weeks in 
San Antonio papers. 
The copy and details 
are handled by an 
advertising agency 
and the space is paid 
for direct by the 
stores participating. 
The copy is unsigned, 
thereby giving the 
benefits to all mer- 
chants in the district 
on an equal basis with 
those who pay the bill. 

The advertisements 
appear in week-day 
issues, and run in size 


all the way from 112 bearing. 


lines deep by three 
columns wide to more 
than 200 lines deep by 
three columns. 

Three distinct styles 
of copy have been 





Correct Dress Lends to 
Woman a Beauty That 
Charms the Eye 


Consciousness of 
correct personal 
appearance exerts 
a favorable in- 
fluence on one's beauty Always ready to sdopt the 


i: ahi rounds herself with an air of refinement. 


Correct Dress Creates 
An Air of Refinement 


The woman who dresses well does so 
because she realizes that appearance 
does make a difference, she knows she 
will de treated with the respect her ap- 
pearance demands. 


In her association with others, instant 
recognition is accorded her And rightly 
so, for her correct appearance is always 
surely of admission 

In any environment, she takes her 

lace. not as a follower, but as a leader. 
t is her well-groomed appearance that 
enables her to attract so easily and to 
charm others. it provjdes suitable setting 
for her personality. 

Tribute 1s everywhere paid her appear- 
ance through an attitude of deference. 
The subtle air of authority which so 
characterizes her bearing makes itself 
felt in the actions of others. 

The woman who dresses well gladly 
welcomes everything “new”, it gives her 
an opportunity to further enhance her 


latest. she is ever attractive She sur- 
Appropriate clothes are indispensable 


to the woman who makes the most of her 
natural charms. 








produced thus far in 
the campaign. The 
first was a series 
of unillustrated “edi- 
torials” on the importance of cor- 
rect dress. These were addressed 
to both men and women, but only 
one sex was dealt with in a single 
advertisement. The copy direct- 
ed to men emphasized the impor- 
tance of correct wearing apparel 
in business; how clothes reflected 
the man, and how the well-dressed 
man “walks rings around”, the 
carelessly dressed individual when 
it comes to getting an audience 


COPY ADDRESSED TO WOMEN THAT GIVES NO INDICATION 
OF A DESIRE TO SELL MERCHANDISE 


torial” copy came several adver- 


tisements in questions and an- 
swers style. “What Shall I 
Wear?” was the general heading 
for all of these. This copy was 
in two-column space, with a col- 
umn division in the centre. Most 
of these were without illustra- 
tions, but the heading was in 
hand lettering. This series was 
directed to both men and women, 
with about three-fifths of the 
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Service 


A personal 
organization Fast 
Reaching Its Present 
Capacity— 
Will stake a real 
producer to one 


Those 


now controlling 


account. 


one or more ac- 
counts come with 
best proof of their 
capabilities. 


Address ‘“Volume,”’ 
Box 221, Printers’ Ink. 














Former Associate Editor 
of Reedy’s Mirror— 


Is there a place on your staff 
for her—a young woman of 
intelligence, experience, loyalty 
and enthusiasm? 

Born and reared in a country 
town, she made her own op- 
portunities and, through native 
ability and hard work, rose from 
the position of stenographer- 
bookkeeper to associate editor. 

Since the termination of that 
position, she has traveled exten- 
sively in America and Europe. 

Her experience has included 
executive secretaryship of an or- 
ganization national in its scope. 

She speaks German, has a 
working knowledge of Spanish 
and some command of French. 

Now engaged in editing a 
series of commercial texts, she 
desires a opportunities and 
responsibilities than her present 


work affords. 

Can you offer her an editorial 
or executive position in which 
interested and earnest work will 
win recognition and advancement? 

Address ‘‘A,’’ Box 224, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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questions asked by women. Here 
is an example of this copy: 


(Q.) What shall I wear on the 
Breckenridge golf course? 
Grorce. 


(A.) Flannels and linen trousers; 
white or solid colored collar attached 
shirts are worn, but tw knicker- 
bockers, Oxford cloth shirts, cloth cap, 
wool socks rolled, sport Oxford twe- 
tone crepe rubber sole shoes afford the 
greatest ease in playing and are there- 
fore approved by golf enthusiasts. 


From five to eight questions and 
answers appeared in each adver- 
tisement. 

The third style of copy to be 
featured is in general appearance 
somewhat similar to the usual de- 
partment-store copy, with the ex- 
ception of prices, and there are 
not so many illustrations. At the 
top of each piece of copy is the 
same general heading, “Frills and 
Creases,” taking the place of the 
nameplate of the store. Some of 
these advertisements are _ illus- 
trated, while others depend on the 
general layout for attention. This 
copy is in a “chatty” vein and dis- 
cusses the various items of wear- 
ing apparel for women and men. 


COPY TIES UP WITH LOCAL SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


A convincing advertisement of 
this series was three columns wide 
and was much concerned with 
Thanksgiving dances. Below the 
lead, in the centre, were listed the 
dances of the week where formal 
dress was desired. This was in a 
box. On the left of this was 
listed the requisites of formal eve- 
ning wear, while on the right were 
the items of apparel necessary for 
correct semi-formal evening wear. 

Everything about the entire 
campaign is strictly local in at- 
mosphere, which lends a touch of 
authority to the advice. The pub- 
lic feels that these are the correct 
dress requisites in San Antonio. 

That the campaign is fulfilling 
its purpose is evidenced by the 
increasing number of tuxedos and 
full-dress suits seen at dances, 
theatres and banquets. The larger 
clothing stores likewise report a 
substantial increase in the demand 
for formal dress, especially from 
men. San Antonioans are unmis- 
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BREAKS THE RECORD 
IN PITTSBURGH 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, “The Chronicle Tele- 
graph” published a total of 94,556 lines of advertising 
furnished by its regular advertisers—Over 15,625 agate 
lines advertising more than its nearest competitor. 


THE FRIDAY “TELE” contained 48 pages of eight 
columns each, and exceeded its own advertising record 
of 93,520 agate lines on December 5th, 1919, by 1,036 
agate lines. 

NOTWITHSTANDING THIS, nearly 5,000 lines of 


advertising were omitted because of lack of space. 


THIS RECORD IS PROOF POSITIVE that the 
merchants in the Pittsburgh District recognize the 
advertising value of the Chronicle Telegraph “The 
Paper That Goes Home,” and that the “Tele” is the 
place where Pittsburghers shop first. 


Business Is As You Make It. Advertise In 
The “Chronicle Telegraph” For Your Share 


Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 


“THE PAPER THAT GOES HOME” 


The “Tele” Does Not Run Special Advertising Editions. 
The “Tele” Circulation Is Now Largest in Its History. 


The “Tele” carried an average of over one million lines 
of advertising per month during the first eleven months 
of 1923—to be exact, 11,107,614 lines. 


National advertisers can obtain a very low combination 
rate in conjunction with the GAZETTE TIMES, Daily 


or Sunday—circulation largest in its history. 


Further information and assistance to make your 
advertising campaign successful gladly furnished 
by our representatives. 


URBAN E. DICE, Foreign Advertising Manager : 
Gazette Times Building :: Gazette Square :: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ENILL-BUREE, Inc. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
42nd and Broadway, New York 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., Los Angeles 
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If You Seek a 
Sales and Merchandising 
Executive 


A man whose experience includes 20 
years of productive sales and organiza- 
tion work will be available January Ist. 


The first eight years of his sales life were 
spent in road work, the last twelve in 
sales management and merchandising 
promotion. His record is a history of 
successful development of sales with na- 
tionally known companies. He has dem- 
onstrated fully his capacity for co- 
ordinating advertising with sales. As a 
policy builder he has definite successes 
to his credit. In the automotive industry 
he is well known to both manufacturer 
and jobber. His work also has involved 
close contact with corporations purchas- 
ing mechanical lines. His record speaks 
for itself, but the finest references will 
justify his statements. 


Age 40 and in the best of health. He 
will be glad to present all details of his 
record through personal interviews. 


Address “S,” Box 79, 
Care of Printers’ INK. 
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takably getting away from the 
“one-suit” habit, and this cam- 
paign is largely given credit for it. 
“one-suit” habit, and this co- 
operative correct dress campaign 
is largely given credit for it. 


Candy Salesmen Meet in 
Chicago 

Ben P. Lindberg, of the William- 
son Candy Company, Chicago manufac- 
turer of Oh Henry! candy bars, was 
elected president | the Western Con- 
fectionery Salesmen’s Association at 
its recent convention which was_ held 
at Chicago. The following officers 
also were elected: Lawrence Cripe, 
first vice-president; Thomas H. Mack- 
lin, second vice-president, and George 
E. Sullivan, chairman of the executive 
committee. George E. Burleson re- 
mains secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. 





Canadian Chain Cigar Store 


Merger 

The Service Tobacco Shops, Ltd., 
Montreal. has been merged with the 
United Cigar Stores, Ltd., Toronto. 
Both companies operated chains of re- 
tail cigar stores which are located 
throughout the Dominion. These will 
now be operated by a new company 
which retains the name of the United 
Cigar Stores, Ltd. ge Macdonald, 
Toronto advertising agent, will direct 
the account of the new company. 





Vacuum Cleaner Account with 
F. R. Steel Agency 


The Marvel Company, Hammond, 
Ind., manufacturer of a _ non-electric 
vacuum cleaner, has placed its adver- 
tising account with The F. R. Steel 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
The White Cross Focd Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of White Cross 
malted milk, also has appointed the 
F. R. Steel agency to direct its adver- 
tising. 





O. J. Gude Company Increases 


Sales Staff 

The O. J. Gude Company, New York, 
outdoor advertising, has made the fol- 
lowing additions to its sales staff; R. J. 
Danby and C. R. Atchison, both for- 
merly with the Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of America, Inc., New York, 
and V. V. Van Beuren, who had been 
transferred from the O. J. Gude space 
department. 


H. M. Beach Returns to 
“Judge” 


Henry M. Beach, who was formerly 
with "the Leslie Judge Company, New 
York, has returned to that company as 
advertising manager. He was at one 
time with the New York Evening Post 
and until recently had been with the 
Condé Nast Group. 
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SALES 
MANAGER 


seeks larger opportunities 


High-powered sales manager, 
36, with 12 years’ successful 
record as salesman and sales 
manager, wants to become 
special agent or sales 
chief for some manufacturer 
whose product offers big 
sales opportunities. Knows 
all parts of U. S. and Can- 
ada, is an expert at handling 
men, and a salesman of un- 
usual ability. Native Amer- 
ican, married, a gentile, has 
winning personality and 
good health. Address “E,” 
Box 228, care Printers’ Ink. 

















RIGHT-HAND MAN 


What I want and 
what I am qualified 
for is a position of 
responsibility with 
some executive big 
enough to recognize 


‘MY QUALIFICATIONS 


College and university 
graduate who has de- 
veloped by _ twelve 
years of experience in 
advertising agency 
work, office manage- 
ment, manufacturing 
(office specialty) and 


publishing. Business 
English expert, now 
employed. 


“M,”’ Box 76, Printers’ Ink 
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If You’re 24 to 32 
and a Real Producer 
Here’s Your Chance 


Number I1—An Advertising Produc- 
tion man, with experience in a manu- 
facturer’s sales department or in other 
selling organizations. Must be able 
to design, and produce, without super- 
vision, high quality—but not neces- 
sarily expensive—literature. 


Visualizations must be complete. 
The man must know types, papers, 
engravings, art work and printing, 
and how to buy and use them. He 
must have a head which will stay 
cool under constant pressure. If he 
can write fairly well, so much the 
better, for he can take over several 
real magazines published as house 
organs—to his own advantage. 


This job should be the stepping- 
stone to an advertising managership 
in a large and prosperous organiza- 
tion, so only an aggressive man of 
character with the knowledge to back 
up his ability, with a definite person- 
ality and the sales instinct, is wanted. 
The man may now be making more 
than we can pay at the start, but we 
can quickly show him the value of a 
change. Salary, $250-$300 a month 
and more regularly as fast as the man 
is worth it. 


Number 2—A Sales Promotion man, 
preferably one who knows motor cars, 
has a good general knowledge of ad- 
vertising, and knows how to present 
sales ideas to dealers. He must be 
able to think straight and visualize, 
plan and prepare sales advertis- 
ing campaigns along well-rounded-out 
lines, toward which end ample help 
will be given. Must be able to write 
clear, forceful English and turn out 
plenty of volume, Salary, $200-$250 
per month with a real opportunity to 
increase it rapidly and regularly. 

* * 


Write which job you want, your age, 
your qualifications, education, experi- 
ence, religion and nationality, present 
position and salary wanted. Letters 
which omit any of these points will 
not be considered. Photographs will 
be returned. And before you mail 
your letter add this postscript: 


“I understand that there’s practi- 
cally no limit to the possibilities with 
you, but half-baked work will quickly 
cost me the job if I get it.” 


Address ‘“L,” Box 74, 
Printers’ Ink, 


care of 
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Is Advertising a Nurse 
or a Bartender? 





(Continued from page 6) 
cell for a time. But it takes the 
nutritious kind to build brain-cells 
and make your success permanent. 

Take a group of women’s 
magazines with a total circula- 
tion of 7,000,000. Your ad- 
vertising begins in these maga- 
zines and you keep it running for 
a year. By that time your results 
may be something like this: One 
million families have read your 
advertising and are about 20 per 
cent impressed—that is, they know 
that there is such a product as 
yours. A portion of these have 
possibly tried it a few times but 
because of habit are not as yet 
steady customers. The impres- 
sion is still so shallow that they 
do not always remember to buy 
it when they go to the store. 
Another million will have been 
15 per cent impressed—another 
million 10 per cent, and so on, 
down to the millions. who are not 
impressed at all. 

In the second year of your cam- 
paign, these initial results will be 
intensified and additional results 
secured. The first million may 
by that time be 40 per cent 
impressed, and the others in a 
correspondingly increased ratio, 
down to the fewer millions who 
have not yet paid any particular 
attention to your advertising. But 
by the end of the second year 
even these unimpressed millions 
probably have some hazy idea 
that there is such a product as 
yours and that it may have merit. 
Therefore, they are fertile for 
your future work on them. 

And so the results can be 
estimated for the third year and 
succeeding years of a campaign. 
Kept going long enough, there 
comes a time when a large per- 
centage of all the millions are 
pretty well sold on the merit of 
your product, many of them 100 
per cent. But this point can be 
reached only through years of con- 
sistent, persistent advertising plug- 
ging. 

And we have to keep adver- 
tising, even to those who are 100 
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A New Answer 
to an Old Question — 


ATone form of direct adver- 

W tising, complete in itself, is 

most effective in selling 

a product or service by the printed 
word? 

We offer to executives only, without 
charge or obligation, an elaborate 
portfolio answering the above question 
containing an interesting exhibit of 


media. 


The answer was written by a 
recognized authority on direct 
advertising. Ask for a copy of this 
Portfolio on your Letterhead. The 
edition is limited. 























Printcraft Advertising Service, Inc. 
260 West 41st Street New York 








(Affiliated with Printed Salesmanship, Inc.) 
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You need this 
lettering device 


pr make layouts and dummies 
4 ou use, Or would like to use, 
an 


Lettering. The headlines 

above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 
™VIZAGRAPH 
is not a rubber stamp, stencil or  Poueneic 


poy ae PL It is a practical device that does per- 
Lettering in many styles and sizes. 


It is in constant use by Advertising 

Art Services, Publishers, Engravers, Printers 
and ts cost is moder- 
ate and it 


ly pays for itself in time and 
money ini work. 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 





949 Broadway, New York City 











WANTED 


By an Established Manufacturer 
in New Jersey near New York 


An experienced young man, or a woman, to 
start an at first small department, to com- 
pletely administer and handle, obtaining and 
managing, house to house women field canvas- 
sers, on a nationally-known, widely-advertised 
and strictly quality product, for the first time 
so distributed, and representing a remarkable 
—, outloo 
brushes and other A. (many such 
being’ a4 likely in opportunity) are now suc- 
cessfully merchandised by this method. For the 
person who is willing to start modestly, who 
can secure and build up an organization of such 
agents, a really exceptional opportunity exists. 
State qualifications fully and frankly, with 
initial omey expected. Correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address ‘“‘G,’’ Box 70, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Make Money 


by writing up for us the story 
of your best direct-mail cam- 
paign. We want stories of 
direct-mail successes. Send 
samples of mailing pieces, let- 
ters, catalogs, etc., used. Will 
pay well. Publishers of new 
direct-mail journal. Address 


“R,”’ Box 78, Printers’ Ink. 
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per cent sold. New products are 
constantly coming on the market. 
New advertisers are constantly 
presenting alluring arguments to 
destroy the brain-cells we have 
built up in favor of our products. 

Yes. Advertising is really a 
nurse and not a bartender. Bar- 
tenders can supply the strength 
of a Samson in a jiffy. But 
nurses can feed only so much 
food at a time. They cannot 
make a child grow faster by 
forcing down its throat a year’s 
supply of victuals at one meal. 
A nurse has to use time as well as 
nourishing food. 

Advertising needs time—as well 
as money and nutritious methods. 
And perhaps its greatest weak- 
ness is this need of time. But if 
so, then its greatest weakness is 
its fie strength. . 

? Because if you could 
take 31, 000,000 and in a single 
year put over a product in a 
big way it, wouldn’t be worth 
the shot. Why? Because then, 
the following year, along could 
come a competitor with $2,000,- 
000 and in one short year take 
away all the success that you 
built. And so, Mr. Manufacturer, 
that is why advertising is the 
safest investment you can make. 
Because few of your competitors 
have the money to appropriate— 
fewer have the courage to choose 
the nutritious method—and fewer 
still have the patience to take the 
time that’s necessary to build a 
success big enough and permanent 
enough to endanger the leader- 
ship which your advertising has 
helped you to clinch. 


To Advertise Modern Girl 


Hose in 1924 

The Watkins Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has made application for 
registration of its trade-mark ‘‘Modern 
Girl” for use on silk hosiery. The 
name has been used with success since 
last March, and will be advertised dur- 
ing the coming year. 








Appoint Pacific Coast 
Representative 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Telegram, the 
Rochester, N. Journal, and the 
Baltimore, Md., News, have appointed 


Arthur Booth, publishers’ representative, 
San Francisco, as their Pacific Coast 
representative. 
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A BUSINESS GETTER 


Gentlemen: 
I am the chief salesman and business manager of 


a large and successful trade publication which is under- 
going a change of ownership, and is being merged with 
another periodical. I thereforeZexpect to make another 
connection soon. 


My experience includes the national sales and 
advertising management of a quality product, and five 
years as account executive for one of the strongest 
advertising agencies. 

My record shows me to be a successful and con- 
structive business getter and I will gladly furnish this 
in detail, including complete information as to my 
character, ability and energy, and referring you (among 
others) to the president of the company I now serve, 
which enjoys the highest standing and financial rating. 


During 1923 our business was far the largest in 
our field, and I spent more than two-thirds of the time 
on the road. I am accustomed to much traveling and hard 
work, and have earned up to $15,000 a year. 

It is quite possible that I am the man you are 
looking for and that you have the opportunity I seek. 


Asking that you give me an early appoint— 
an 


ment, I 
Very truly yours, 


XYZ, Box 72, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 














Ideas for the Letter Writer 


An index to 334 articles that have appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY since 
January, 1921, has been prepared referring to the 
following phases of correspondence. 


SALes LETTERS ForM LETTERS 

LETTERS TO SALESMEN CORRESPONDENCE SUPERVISION 
COLLECTION LETTERS LETTER WRITING 
‘ADJUSTMENT LETTERS ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 
Fottow-Up Letrers HANDLING INQUIRIES 


A copy of the index which furnishes the titles of the articles, 
together with the dates of issues and page numbers on which 
they will be found, can be had by writing the Research 


Department. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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New Sales In his — in 
last week’s issue 

Arguments 4: printers’ INK 
forthe —_j. G. Condon of- 
Railroads fered the rail- 


roads several valuable advertising 
suggestions. He pointed out that 
many merchants at present are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. At the 
same time they are expecting man- 
ufacturers and distributors to keep 
them supplied with what they need 
to meet the normal demand of 
their customers, without them- 
selves assuming the burden of 
keeping a full stock. 2 
Unless the railroads did their 
part to meet this situation, the 
manufacturer with the best inten- 
tions in the world would not be 
able to serve a dealer promptly, 
nor would the retailer be able to 
make prompt deliveries on mer- 
chandise which he may be selling 
from a catalogue or samples. 
Modern business has come to 
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demand a quicker turnover than 
in the past. There is a constant 
demand that capital be kept as 
liquid as possible. A quicker 
movement of freight means that 
manufacturers have less capital 
tied up in goods in transit upon 
which they are receiving no re- 
turns. Figures prove that the 
average movement of all freight 
cars has increased 27 per cent over 
the daily movement in 1922 with 
an increase of 12%4 per cent in the 
ton miles per car. These figures 
in themselves do not make inter- 
esting reading to the layman, but 
when translated into terms of 
what better freight movement is 
doing for the retailer, for the 
manufacturer and for the con- 
sumer in the matter of cutting 
down the amount of capital tied 
up in overstock, or in goods in 
transit, interesting advertising 
copy may be made from them. 

The facts brought out by Mr. 
Condon suggest all sorts of new 
copy angles with which railroads 
could talk to retailers in language 
of quicker turnover, less money 
tied up in stock and other phrases 
known to the storekeeper. The 
public could also be addressed in 
homely, evéryday terms to point 
out the meaning of quicker and 
better freight movement. Count- 
less new selling angles are found 
in the adoption in several cities 
of the motor truck as a direct aid 
to the railroad, for the expeditious 
gathering of freight from outly- 
ing stations, in the proposed joint 
operation of a belt line on the 
New Jersey side of the Port of 
New York, and other co-operative 
movements looking toward closer 
co-operation between railroads 
and business. 

Retailers, the public and even 
certain radical legislators, would 
be interested in hearing some of 
these facts translated into terms 
easily understood. The _ only 
thought the general public gives 
to freight rates is the fact that 
they are “too high.” The rail- 
roads have a real story to tell con- 
cerning the closer co-operation 
they are giving to the retailers, 
the public and to business gen- 
erally. These facts need only the 
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pen of skilled translators to turn 
them into copy angles of interest, 
significance and value. 





Larger Retail There has been 
Profit — = lately 
about allowing 

Margins dealers a larger 

Impossible margin of profit 
so as to make up for the increased 
cost of doing business. Everyone 
knows that rent, clerk hire and 
practically every other retail ex- 
pense have gone up during the last 
few years. Profit margins have 
not been increased proportionate- 
ly, and neither have sales in- 
creased enough to absorb the 
augmented costs. 

Logically then the retailer is 
entitled to a larger profit margin 
than he was given prior to 1914. 
Practically, however, it is useless 
for the manufacturer to give the 
retailer a bigger profit margin, 
for the retailer is not able to ac- 
cept it, except possibly in the case 
of certain specialties. With staple 
articles of merchandise, the aver- 
age retailer is not able to‘get a 
much larger margin of profit than 
the most efficient type of retailer, 
among his competitors, needs and 
is willing to accept. 

In any field there may be a dif- 
ference of as much as 15 per cent 
between the cost of doing business 
of the most efficient ad the least 
efficient types. In other words, a 
grocery chain may get its cost 
down to 10 per cent, whereas a 
poorly managed, competing inde- 
pendent store may have a cost of 
25 per cent. The spread between 
the average chain cost and the 
cost of the average, efficient, inde- 
pendent type, is fully 5 per cent. 
How, then, are you going to allow 
those independents a larger profit 
margin? If they are seriously 
competing with the chains they 
cannot accept the increase. 

It is an axiom of trade that as 
soon as a profit margin becomes 
too large someone will give 
part of it away through -price cut- 
ting. We know a manufacturer 
who a year ago increased his job- 
bers’ discounts from 15 to 20 per 
cent. For six months the jobbers 
were so enthusiastic that they just 
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about doubled the manufacturer’s 
business. Then the usual thing 
happened. In order to beat com- 
petition, a jobber began to give 
his extra 5 per cent to the re- 
tailer. Other jobbers followed 
suit- Today very few jobbers are 
retaining the full 20 per cent for 
themselves. The enthusiasm of 
all of them has cooled. Business 
has dropped back to where it was 
last year. The manufacturer is 
out the extra 5 per cent. 

This is one of the troublesome 
questions that it is believed price 
maintenance will cure. All 
businesses cannot be conducted at 
a uniform cost. The high-cost 
concern is frightfully handicapped 
with its low-cost competitor. A 
fair retail price, carefully main- 
tained, might be the means of let- 
ting them both survive and at the 
same time not be an impediment 
to efficiency. 


ion D. E. Mason, of 
—— the Equitable 
y Life Assurance 
Talking Society, declared 
Point in an address the 


other evening that there is $55,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force in this country, which is 
greater than that in force in all 
the rest of the world. 

This is a surprising statement in 
itself, but it is not so surprising 
as the fact that $11,000,000,000 
of this huge sum was written 
during 1923. In other words, 

per cent of all the life in- 
surance in force in the United 
States was written during the last 
twelve months. 

This is such a remarkable feat 
of salesmanship that it requires 
some explanation. What has hap- 
pened to improve life-insurance 
selling so suddenly and so effec- 
tively? 


There are many reasons for this 


astounding improvement. In the 
first place, the life insurance com- 
panies are selecting their men with 
greater care. They are training 
them better. Advertising is mak- 
ing it easier for the men to see 
real prospects. Less time and ef- 
fort is being wasted through in- 
efficiency and ineffective methods. 
But the biggest reason of all is 
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that the life-insurance business 
has got hold of a new and won- 
derfully forceful talking point. 
An army of insurance salesmen 
has suddenly switched its argu- 
ment from insurance to income. 
These salesmen are now selling 
incomes instead of insurance. In 
the old days a man who had 
$5,000 or $10,000 worth of insur- 
ance thought he had a lot of pro- 
tection, but translated into income 
a $10,000 policy invested at 5 per 
cent leaves the beneficiary only 
$500 a year—a totally inadequate 
amount. As a result $25,000 and 
$50,000 and $100,000 and higher 
policies, payable to beneficiaries on 
income basis, are vastly more 
common than they used to be. The 
business mounts up a great deal 
faster. 

Thus we see that a better talk- 
ing point—one that strikes closer 
to the real purpose of life insur- 
ance—has rejuvenated the whole 
industry. How many other indus- 
tries are there that could profit 
by this example? 


What Is 
Wrong with 





What is the 
a. with the 
ig department 
Department stores? Before 
Stores ? attempting to an- 
swer that question, let us see if 
anything is the matter with them. 
From the standpoint of the ad- 
vertising manufacturer, the de- 
partment store situation is not so 
pleasant as it might be. From 
the viewpoint of the stores, them- 
selves, they seem to have little 
cause to worry. Their patronage 
is increasing steadily. Their an- 
nual sales usually show healthy in- 
creases. They thus appear to be 
giving satisfaction to the people 
that they aim to serve. 

Even from the vantage point of 
the manufacturer, it must be said 
to the credit of department stores, 
that advertising manufacturers’ 
sales through them are increasing 
more rapidly than they are 
through specialty stores. A manu- 
facturer told us recently that he 
sells more to his 1,000 department 
store customers than he does to 
12.000 specialty customers. 

But, on the other hand, these 
same manufacturers will tell you 
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that their relations with many of 
the big department stores are any- 
thing but pleasant. High-priced 
salesmen are obliged to sit for 
hours, day after day, in “bull 
pens,” waiting to see buyers. 
Then after the order is obtained, 
it is arbitrarily pared down by the 
merchandise manager, who pro- 
mulgates a rule that only $500 
worth of goods at a time can be 
purchased in that line, although, 
say, $3,000 is needed to fill in 
vacant places in the stock alone. 

We know of a New York de- 
partment store buyer who placed a 
$4,000 Christmas order for a well 
advertised product. On December 
8 that order had not been O. K.’d 
by the merchandise manager, and 
since the goods have to be shipped 
from Chicago, there is little possi- 
bility of the shipment reaching 
the store in time for the Christ- 
mas trade. In the meantime the 
buyer is frantically trying to pick 
up odds-and-ends of stock around 
town. Right in the heart of the 
holiday trade, this famous store 
is out of an important item. 

The merchandising manager 
appears to be the big stumbling 
block in the path of manufac- 
turer-store relations. But there 
are other stumbling blocks. An 
article in last week’s PRINTERS’ 
InK told the extent of the growth 
of the “hidden demonstrator” evil. 
Regarding this evil a manufac- 
turer said the other day that the 
big stores cannot possibly wait on 
their trade on busy days. In 
order to get their goods sold on 
such days, several manufacturers 
are finding it necessary to place 
their own saleswomen in _ the 
stores. This practice promises to 
become another evil within the 
next few years. 

Manufacturers are wondering 
why people continue to patronize 
department stores, despite all the 
inconvenience causéd them, espe- 
cially since they could do just as 
well in the less crowded specialty 
store. The answer is that the de- 
partment stores are better adver- 
tisers. It is’ their advertising and 
their attractive displays that give 
them the edge on specialty store 
competition. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Note: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say ‘‘only one” because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertising of The 
Kaynee Company is handled 
by Henri, Hurst & McDonald. 


.7JELL rounded in contents, 
broad in view, specific in 
interpretation the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications supply a definite 
need. They keep the success- 
ful sales and advertising execu- 
tive in close touch with the 
latest developments in business. 
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The Kaynee Company individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: * 


NAME TITLE WREKLY MONTHLY 


E. C. Seitz Secretary, Assistant Treas- 
urer, General Manager Yes 
Herbert Eaton Merchandise Manager z 
R. A. Ferguson Sales Manager re 
F. E. Boden Assistant Sales Manager “ 
G. A. Exline Advertising Manager * 


* Information furnished by The Kaynee Company. 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald individuals who read 
PRINTERS’ INK and Printers’ INK MOoNTHLY.* 


W. B. Henri R. M. Blankenbaker 
J. F. Hurst O. R. Ransburg 
W. D. McDonald - W. M. Baldwin 
J. A. Manley G. F. Ganser 
S. C. Carver M. H. Stevens 
L. E. Swinehart J. L. Lambin 
D. D. Andersen N. F. Sammons 
W. P. Lloyd A. M. Semones 
F. L. Chance 


* Information furnished by Henri, Hurst & McDonald. 


The PRINTERS’ INK Publications will carry 
your sales message direct to those who buy 


or influence the buying in these organizations. 


























The Little 


O matter how successful an 
executive may be, he has to 
depend to a great extent on the 
men under him for new and con- 
structive ideas. It is one of his 
greatest problems to make sure 
that he will have a steady stream 
of such ideas coming into his of- 
fice to supplement his own thinking. 
highly successful insurance 
executive has originated a plan 
which is at once simple and 
obvious. Every Monday after- 
noon he has a meeting of the de- 
partment heads under him. To 
this Monday meeting, each depart- 
ment head is in honor bound to 
bring a new selling idea in writing. 
“But it isn’t possible for each 
man to have fifty good selling 
ideas a year,” objected the School- 
master when he was told of the 
plan. 

“That was what I was inclined 
to believe myself,” the executive 
replied. “But when I started I 
knew that each man had tucked 
away somewhere ten or a dozen 
good ideas that would help the 
company. I planned to get these 
ideas into the open. Of course, I 
thought that eventually the stream 
would run dry and then we could 
discontinue our request for such 
ideas, 

eS 

“The plan has been in effect for 
three years now and there has 
been no diminution in the stream 
of ideas. Of course, some of the 
suggestions are not practical, but 
you would be astounded to know 
how many of them have been put 
into effect with remarkable suc- 
cess. 

“I figure it out this way. The 
mind, like the muscles, benefits 
from exercise. I remember in 
Robinson’s ‘The Mind in _ the 
Making’ that he laid great em- 
phasis on the fact that few men 
are original thinkers. Psychologi- 
cally I may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve that most men can be turned 
into original thinkers. At least 
my experience has shown this to 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


be true of the insurance business. 

“Of course the benefits to our 
company have been manifold. 
Some of the ideas brought in by 
my department heads have meant 
the saving of many dollars while 
others have almost revolutionized 
our methods of selling. But there 
is another phase which I believe 
to be more important. Today I 
have under my control a body of 
thinking executives who are not 
only worth far more to the com- 
pany than they were three years 
ago, but are worth far more to 
themselves. I like to look upon 
that phase as the measure of the 
success of my plan.” 

The Schoolmaster feels that this 
executive has expressed a thought 
that is of the utmost significance 
to the man who is trying to build 
an organization that will get re- 
sults not only today but tomorrow 
when the man higher up has 
passed along. 

* * 

Each year sees more manufac- 
turers whose merchandise would 
not at first glance seem to belong 
in the Christmas group, evolve 
ideas that permit them to cash in 
on the tremendous sales existing 
at this time of the year. Two ex- 
amples illustrating what ingenuity 
exerted in this direction may ac- 
complish are found in the current 
campaigns of the Mint Products 
Company and the Pet Milk cam- 


paigns. , 
The manufacturers of } Life 
Savers suggest that Christmas 


trees be trimmed with the candy 
mint with the hole. It has been 
customary to trim Christmas trees 
with popcorn. This idea of using 
Life Savers as a trim is certainly 
unique and it is hardly to be 
doubted that many folks will 
adopt the suggestion. 

In like manner, the Pet Milk 
Co. publishes in its current copy, 
four recipes for cakes and candies 
that are particularly appropriate 
for ‘the Christmas season. The 
company could not suggest that a 
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A 
Substantial 
Man-—open 


For some years the Vice 


President and Managing 
Director of a AAA-1 cor- 
poration, operating several 
plants and employing a 
large sales force. 


Thoroughly experienced in 
manufacturing, sales and 
general management. Used 
to big affairs and how to 
handle them. Past forty, 
Christian and not a pro- 
moter or ‘“go-getter,” but 
an able, active executive 
who understands responsi- 
bility. Wishes engagement 
with either a large success- 
ful business or partnership 
in a sound small one that 
can be expanded in volume 
and profits. Highest cre- 
dentials furnished. 


Address “‘C,’”’ Box 227, P. I. 














Los pred ig Calif. 
Gained 21,696 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 


Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 21,696. 


Months 





It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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can of Pet milk be given as a 
Christmas gift. However, it could 
break into this market by sug- 
gesting recipes for fudge, pralines, 
crisps, etc., calling for the use of 
Pet milk and this it has done in 
very effective fashion. 

To the Schoolmaster these two 
ideas illustrate an important point 
and this is, that a market is usual- 
ly limited only by the amount of 
imagination employed in develop- 
ing it. 

* * * 

. The Schoolmaster has observed 
the trend of churches, the coun- 
try over, to advertise, but it has 
remained for one city at least to 
do it in a more progressive man- 
ner than was ever anticipated by 
those who felt that religion and 
advertising must go separate ways. 
And this city is St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Many of the churches there 
conduct decidedly businesslike ad- 
vertising campaigns with a spe- 
cial “appropriation” set aside for 
the work. 

Moreover, the advertising has 
been placed in the hands of an 
experienced advertising man, who 
writes the newspaper copy with 
ethical skill and who sees that it 
is set up in a manner to compete 
successfully with the display of 
the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick- maker. The _ space 
used is very nearly two entire 
newspaper columns. 

* * 


The First Congregational 
Church of St. Petersburg seems 
to have taken church advertising 
leagues beyond the most ambitious 
in this field. Every advertisement 
starts out with a brief editorial 
and this is followed by news of 
the week’s activities. Display type 
features such special - occasion 
events as should attract people 
who seldom go to church. 

Some of these are very inter- 
esting. For example: 

“Only the Beatitudes—This is 
the subject for the Sunday morn- 
ing service—and it is a wonder- 
ful subject, too. If you don’t 
know what ‘Beatitudes’ means, 
you'll know after you’ve heard 














the rector’s twenty-ninth Sunday 
morning sermon, on this subject. 
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¢ Multicolor Press 


g Simple 1 lo 





The Multicolor Press is all 
this—and more. It is not 
only a complete printing 
plant, sufficient for all office and factory 
needs, but it is a big factor for general effi- 
ciency, because it gets things done—well 
and quick! 


With a Multicolor Press no department is 
ree held up for lack of printed matter. You are 
Book always sure of office forms as well as good 
follow-up literature. Results are up to 

standard, and costs are cut in half. 


On form letters, the Multicolor Press prints 
letterhead, body and signature, 3 different 
colors at one impression. Uses standard 
foundry type and regular flat cuts—zincs, 
halftones or electrotypes. Easily installed 
and can be operated by one of your : 
employes. 


Write for the Free Book; we will be glad to 
send samples, too. 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 
225 No. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, III. 


" agent. 
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Your Right-Hand Man on 


Out-of-Town Business 


For a number of years I have made a 
specialty of dealing with customers 
and salesmen by mail while employed 
by wholesale, retail, mail-order and 
agency firms, 

I am a tactful, experienced corre- 
spondent—on sales, adjustments and 
collections; understand office work, 
advertising, shipping, list compiling 
and postal methods, 

Able and willing to do what is 
needed and start at moderate salary 
in or near Chicago. 

Address ‘“K,’’ Box 175, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Illinois Merchants Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


Executive Available 


At Once 


University training, age 40, married, 
18 years business experience in cor- 
poration and factory cost accounting 
and taxes. Business administration 
as secretary, treasurer, office, credit, 
collection manager and purchasing 
Fitted to shoulder the load of 
an overburdened business man, Initial 
salary not so important as future 
prospects. Must work for pay but do 


not work only for pay 

Rotarian Thomas C. "Sheehan, Presi- 
dent, aio Duplex Razor Co., 
pie, N. J., Will testify as to 
my a sity’ and integrity. Who wants 
my services? 


Samuel R. Smith 
547 Lincoln PL., Brooklyn, N.Y. N. Y. 


BES2Z75 ST 


RUBBE RC 
AReal CEMENT 
Send for free sample 
UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS (CO. 
1133 Broadway NCY. Citys: 
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“*Ada Black-Jack—The Eskimo 
Woman.’ This is the subject of 
the short talk to children, now a 
regular feature of the Sunday 
morning service, and looked for- 
ward to with great eagerness by 
the little folks.” 

The music program is always 
listed, together with big and little 
developments in the conduct of 
the church. 

It is almost impossible to get a 
seat in this house of worship on 
Sundays. 


* ok 
Anyone ‘who doubts the close 
connection between production 


and sales and advertising, should 
talk to the purchasing agent for a 
certain big New York City con- 
cern. “A great many salesmen 
of all types and temperaments, 
call on me,” he said. “Some sell 
their merchandise, some attempt 
to sell their personality and some 
are what I call crack salesmen, 
men who sell helpful information 
and show how to use their prod- 
uct in my business. 

“But there is one man I feel 
particularly sorry for. I have met 
many of his type. He has all the 
attributes of a good salesman. 
But he is so busy selling apologies 
that he loses innumerable. repeat 
orders from me. I have had oc- 
casion to check up on this man 
and find that his apologies are 
necessary. They are not alibis. 
His production department doesn’t 
live up to the promises the pro- 
duction manager makes to the 
sales manager and the man is up 
against an unbeatable proposi- 
tion.” 

This is by no means an isolated 
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case. A lack of workable co- 
operation on the part of all de- 
partments in a business handicaps 
the man whose duty it is to sell 
the merchandise, which keeps the 
wheels of production moving. A 
man who has to sell apologies on 
non-delivery of merchandise, on 
poor quality, on lack of proper in- 
spection before the product leaves 
the factory, cannot do his best 
work for the firm or for himself. 
It is easy enough to blame the 
salesman when volumé slumps, 
but sometimes the cause of di- 
minishing sales lies deeper than the 
mere lack of selling ability. The 
knowledge on the part of the sales 
force that the production depart- 
ment is behind it, that the product 
will live up to every claim the 
salesmen make for it, will often 
result in increased sales. Selling 
apologies is a poor type of work 
for a man whose business is to 
sell merchandise. 
* * * 

Several days ago the Florida 
Citrus Exchange increased its ad- 
vertising appropriation to the tune 
of something like $100,000 over 
previous sums! This is the great- 
est advertising drive in the history 
of the association. Yet the School- 
master can remember when there 
was no such organization in 
Florida and its supporters were 
laughed at, because itywas not be- 
lieved that growers ¢ould be per- 
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Est. 1873 Ss 


Vs A.B.C. 


CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 


and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
XK ber manufactured in U.S. A. Wi 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 




















The Oil industry 
You can cover this importa eld thor- 
oughly and inexpensively with 


PETROLEUM AGE 


This old and influential A.B.C. semi- 
monthly gained over 41% in circulation 
the first half of 1923. Producers, refiners 
and marketers all prefer it. 

Main Office: 28 E. Jackson, Chi 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th St., 


OW TO EXPORT 
ea Aweeklymagazinedescrib- 


CMsing foreign advertising, 
shipping and financing 
methodsused bysuccessful American 
export manufacturers, 
EXPORT TRADE AND FINANCE 
282 Broadwa' New York City, 
Send $1,00 for subscription to next 12 issues 


cago 
N. Y. City 
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Mechanical Window 
Display Opportunity 


We are the originators and 
have patents in the United 
States and Foreign Countries 
on a Mechanical Window Dis- 
play Device that is being used 
by some of the largest con- 
cerns in the world. Very simple 
and can be produced in large 
quantities at a reasonable cost. 


We want to place this device 
in the hands of a Live, Going 
Concern or a Wide-Awake In- 
dividual who can push it and 
make some real money. We 
will also consider proposition 
of selling it outright. 


This proposition will bear 
the closest investigation, and 
all inquiries will be kept con- 
fidential if so desired. 


ores Dayton. ca. Osn _ 

















Use an S & M Mailing List— 


Anticipate your need for thé 
1924 Campaigns—get our esti- 
mate of the number of names, 
cost, and length of time required 
to compile 
A LIST OF YOUR PROSPECTS 

SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
247 Summer Street Boston 

















The Twice-A-Week 
SENTINEL - RECORD 


of Hot Springs, Arkansas 


reaches over 50% of the rural 
homes in Garland County. 
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suaded to take up any such na- 
tional work. 

The action of the advertising 
committee this year was unani- 
mous. Florida is therefore begin- 
ning real competition with Cali- 
fornia as a progressive State, 
willing to spend large sums adver- 
tising its crops, its climate and its 
natural resources of all kinds. 

It is estimated that fully 125,000 
cars of grapefruit and oranges 
will be marketed this coming sea- 
son to meet the advertising’s 
schedule. This represents an in- 
crease of 30,000 cars over last 
season. 

As_ heretofore, the Florida 
Citrus Exchange will be far in the 
lead of the marketing agencies of 
Florida, in relation to advertising. 
In fact, it is understood that the 
total appropriation of the ex- 
change is greater than the com- 
bined advertising funds of all 
other interests! 


W. H. Grubbs Joins Santa 
Rosa ‘Press-Democrat’’ 


W. H. Grubbs, for the last two years 
with the contract department at the San 
Francisco office of The H. K. McCann 
Company, has joined The Santa Rosa, 
Cal., Press-Democrat, as advertising 
manager. 

Robert H. Ames, formerly in insur- 
ance work, succeeds Mr. Grubbs at 
The H. K. McCann Company. 


“The Spokesman” and 
“Harness World” Consolidated 


The Spokesman and the Harness 
World, both of Cincinnati, have been 
consolidated and will be published un- 
der the name of The Spokesman and 
ae World, commencing January, 
1924. 
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Circulation and ‘Promotion Service 


1808 Tribune Bldg. 
Beekman 4987 
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Classified -Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
+ Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices, 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, Phone 100. 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS, large profits. 
Excellent. opportunity for man with 
capital. Should take active part in 
directing business. Box 559, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
L RS AND SELLING COPY 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
GOSPEL HILL, .IN MARION, 
OHIO? 

CHRISTIAN (middle-aged, literary in- 


clined) desires to purchase interest or 
i Printing Estab- 














whole in prosperous 
lishment. “Class,” Box 558, tare of 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Salesmen and State distrib- 
utors to sell a new bank advertising 
service. State experience and give ref- 
erences. One order per week means a 
$10,000.00 salary. Bond or deposit re- 
quired. Box 595, Printers’ Ink, 


A PUBLICATION PRINTJNG HOUSE 

well equipped, 30 minutes from New 

York, doing book and catalogue work, 

can take on a few more periodicals. 
JERSEY PRINTING CO. 

10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N. J. Phone 1265 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
Executive, thoroughly experienced in 
publishing and allied interests, having 
office in business district, offers part- 
time to large Eastern company desiring 
representation in Chicago. Terms rea- 
sonable. Address Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE actually con- 
trolling few good accounts can secure 
interest in established, privately owned 
Corporation specializing in creation and 
production of catalogs, booklets, broad- 
sides, folders, etc., of the better kind. 
Operate own studio and have valuable 
connections for economically producing 
engravings and quality color printing. 
Also have facilities for clearing space 
through recognized agency. Real op- 
portunity for congenial Christian 
seriously considering “going in for 
himself.” odest investment and ex- 
change of personal and_ business ref- 
erences required. Vice-Presidency and 











ui 
INDEPENDENCE await accepted appli- 
cant. 


Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—The | services of an Agency 
trained executive, specially experienced 
in the production of surveys and market 
reports. Sales experience desirable, Ad- 
dress “C. B. S.,” Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE SALESMAN 





Agency and general magazine, sales 
experience. Salary plus bonus. New 
York City, Address Box 579, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
wanted by knit goods trade journal. 
Give full particulars as to experience 
and salary expected. Box 570, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Well-equipped advertising agency, New 
York ‘Cty with full recognition a good 
credit standing now has desk room for 
man who can produce new business. Lib- 
eral arra t, congeni associates. 
Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man for Direct-Mail and 
Publication Agency. Experience in 
layout, proof-reading, purchase of en- 
gravings essential. Practical knowledge 
of printing desirable. A low salaried 
position with a definite future. Box 
594, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor Wanted for daily newspaper in 
prosperous Massachusetts town about 
16,000 inhabitants. One willing to in- 
vest $5,000.00 for permanent interest 
preferred. Splendid opportunity for the 
right man. Address, with full particu- 
lars, Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 


Well-established Swiss watch importer 
selling retail trade about to establish 
prestige-building sales promotion and 
direct-by-mail advertising department 
will require services of experienced man 
with ideas to give his entire time in its 
management. State full particulars, 
Box 569, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN: We have an interesting 
proposition to offer a who have 
some experience in high- le printing. 
Good personality and Sedidaueuy refer- 
ences absolutely essential. We do the 
missionary work by mail, and supply you 
with live prospects, Territory: Newark 
and surrounding Jersey towns, Apply 
with full information as to experience, 
etc. Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 


Furniture Trade Paper 
Editorial Writer 


Capable and experienced man who can 
give all or part time to writing of edi- 
torial articles for furniture trade maga- 
zine; will be located in Chicago; must 
be energetic and alive to present-day 
selling conditions; a wonderful opportu- 
nity for the right man; state experience, 
salary wanted and full details in first 
letter. Address “Press,” Box 571, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN—An at- 
tractive and permanent connection on 
straight commission basis for experienced 
high-class directory salesman who is a 
producer. Box 590, Printers’ Ink, 


PROMOTION MAN—Unusual oppor- 
tunity with national magazine for sales 
promotion man who can develop into 
responsible sales executive. Department 
store experience would be valuable. 
Give complete facts, includin; age, ‘and 
salary expected. Box 584, Printers’ Ink, 








EDITORIAL ASSISTANT—One of the 
best trade papers in the country and the 
leader in its field has a genuine oppor- 
tunity for a trained trade-paper editorial 
man. Accuracy, news-getting ability and 
pleasant personality are important requi- 
sites. Should be between 25 and 30 
years. Starting salary, $45 per week. 
A letter telling of your trade-paper train- 
ing and education and giving references 
should be sent to Box 565, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising 


Big national advertiser developing new 
product wants experienced advertising 
man to build sales literature for that 
product and do sales promotion work. 
Requires ability to dig for informa- 
tion, discover sales arguments, and write 
interestingly and informatively to the 
sales organization and to the trade, 
Write fully of your experience and 
state salary expected. Box 568, I 


REAL ESTATE 
A_HIGH-GRADE MAN, WITH ALL 








NCE, W UGH 
KNOWLEDGE OF ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLICITY PERTAINING TO 
THE MAR OF A_HIGH- 





ING PAST 5 YEARS. BOX 593, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
SELECTIVE 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Agency) 

30 East 42d Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 
Mr. William Cobb Mills 
Mr. Romer Lane Silleck 


A dependable clearing house specializing 
in the selection of capable men and 
women for itions in advertising, com- 
mercial and industrial fields. urrent 
openings include the following: 
Assistant Sales Manager—Prominent 
silk company ,wants man knowing 
principles of merchandising, prepara- 
tion of sales programs, controlling 
inventories, etc., about $8,000 start. 
Advertisin Manager—Must be 
experienc: in han "f, pewopapet 
copy, circulars and rect-by-mail 
matter for men’s wearing apparel 
house; excellent opportunity; $7,500 


up. 
No Charge to Employers 
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Wanted—Young man as managing editor 
of weekly publication for manufacturers. 
Must be man of initiative, familiar with 
industrial affairs and willing to assume 
responsibility. Must have d former 
magazine experience. Publication well- 
known in Middle West. Salary com 
parable to responsibility. Box 555, P. I 


Automobile dealer publication yd 
a_ splendid opportunity to experienced 
advertising solicitor for New York and 
Eastern territory. State experience, edu- 
cation, complete references (in* confi- 
dence), and reasons why you think you 
would be an asset to this fast growing 
organization. Address Box 583, care 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 


RAPID COPY WRITER 


Young Newspaper Reporter 
or Advertising Man 
DOES THIS es FIT 











He can ra power by the 
use of good English 

He can see behind the scenes 
of life and is thoughtful about 
what he sees. His Imagination 
has created a high place for his 
Ambition to reach. He will read 
this ad carefully and answer it 
with understanding. 

He can write a letter proving 
that this description fits him, 

He can show us that he is 
worth between fifty and seventy- 
five dollars a ome at the start. 

He has discovered that there 
is no substitute for work. 

He will write us a letter stat- 
ing his age and await our invi- 
tation for him to call. 

DOLL & SMITH 
450 Fourth Ave. New York 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Visualizations, Ideas, Tayeats, Copy 
on Spare-Time Basi 

prepared to your order by rey York big 

agency A and art director. Box 566 

Printers’ . 


Advertising and Publicity Manager— 

Now connected with large public utility 

corporation. Has convincing record for 

eve a Salary $4,000. Box 557, 
rinters’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE COPY 


New York writer for many years big 
agency copy chief will serve manufac- 
turer or agency. Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 




















Sales and Advertising 
RESEARCH MAN 


Keen analyst, business buildin 
ideas. Sound business training 
experience Advertising Sales Psy- 
chology. Versatile worker. Manu- 
facturer or agency. Salary second- 
ary. Box 582, Printers’ Ink, 
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Advertising Assistant, 25, agency, 
copy and production experience; evening 
university student; -—_ advertising 
salary; New Yor! e- 
ferred. Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 
Art Director, letterer, designer, typog- 
rapher plans attractive layouts, Experi- 
enced buyer printing, engraving. Avail- 
able Jan. 1st, before if necessary. N. Y. 
City only. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 
Executive Position 
wanted by able, experienced woman with 
a gift for organization and ability for 
getting things done. Would travel. 
Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 
YOUNG LADY, 25, now editor of trade 
paper and organization paper for big 
concern, desires to change location. 
University graduate with three years’ 
experience. Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 
Young Woman—Three years college; two 
years’ business experience; has initiative 
—wishes position with advertising agency 
or department. Salary secondary to 
portunity, No stenography. Box 578, P. I. 


Young man, experienced billing, 
4 adve 

















bookkeeping, rtising office 
routine, seeks similar position. 
Charles Hatfield, 160 Broadway, 
New York City. 


INSIDE ASSISTANT to busy sales ex- 
ecutive. Unusually successful record dig- 
ging up new and stimulating old dealer 
accounts; good corres it; letter cam- 
paigns written, Wants suitable connection. 
Address P. O. Box 60, Norfolk, Va. 


Experienced Layout Man—aAt present 
Manager Service Dept. of a large en- 
graving house. Extensive Art training 
Can make sketches or finished drawings. 
Can write copy. College graduate. Age 
31. An excellent man for agency or 
manufacturer. - Box 556, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. Copy Free Lance 
with long record of big campaigns leads 
copy out of mire of commynplacity and 
makes it sparkle and speak. Moderate 
charges to agencies or advertisers. Box 
574, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT ON HEADS 


in all mediums, and figure man with 
extensive experience, free-lancing at 
nar desires permanent —— 
ould appreciate —— to show 
samples. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 
ARE YOU IN NEED OF | 
a young man 35 years of age, with 
abundant knowledge of the Typographic 
and Lithographic industry. Estimator in 
all branches of printing, accustomed to 
handling office details and the buying of 
materials. At present employed but 
desires change. Would be interested 
only in oposition that can offer a 
future. Address, Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman with unigue training 
and experience along the lines of sales 
control, sales analysis and sales promo- 
tion. Comprehensive knowledge of 
markets coupled with a common-sense 
merchandising vi int. Also handles 
personnel and employment. Would be 
an invaluable member of your sales de- 
partment staff, yet can had at a 
moderate figure. Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Net A GLAD HAND 
artist—sells advertising 
by convincing presentation 
and holds good will by ser- 
* vice. Fifteen years representing 
trade and technical journals have 
qualified our No, 281-B to create 
interest, secure contracts and in- 
crease space. Age 42, married, 
unquestionable integrity, valuable 
acquaintance among national ad- 
vertisers, persistent and tactful. 
Wire us. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








class, trade, and export fields; wide 
acquaintance advertisers, agencies New 
York and Eastern territory; available for 
established publisher; best references. 
Box 585, Printers’ Ink. 


Creative Typographer 


Well employed. 
Wishes executive art position. 
Samples 





Box 588, Printers’ Ink 
(Not a@ mechanical production man) 





ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Experienced directing and executing ad- 
vertising ideas for all purposes on large 
nati accounts—thorough knowledge 
of mechanical requirements. Have 
worked for agency, oy" and printer. 
Available Jan. ist. 560, P. I. 
PHILADELPHIA COPY WRITER 

Years of agency experience; copy, re- 
search, investigation, client-contact and 
service. E jally familiar with me- 
chanical and agricultural lines. Open 
for employment, or might represent dis- 
tant agency or manufacturer desiring 
dependable local service. Box 563, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER AND 
account executive, now heads an agency, 
but wants to return to bigger field; he 
knows merchandising, has ideas, 
writes exceptional ; his ability has 
earned for him sizable interests in two 
agencies; lack of capital, poor financial 
control hasten and strengthen his decision 








Address Secretary, Poor Richard Club, 
239 S. Camac Street, Philadelphia. 
BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 

$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
Made of hea book board, insuri 
durability. Covered with Interlaken 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
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Harrison, Loomis and Broadway and 5th Ave, 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 


Branches in 49 Principal Cities 
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932, 484 


November Net Paid 









OVEMBER circulation 
of The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune was 79,000 greater in 

~ 1923 than in 1922. 







Sunday Tribune circulation in 
November, 1922, was 101,000 
up over 1920. 


This is a gain of 180,000 in 
three years. There are only 
23 Sunday newspapers in the 
United States with total circu- 
lation equal to this current 


Tribune gain. 
















Business 
is as good 
as we make it! 


The Chicago Tribune 


‘[LTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//({ 
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